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JOHN BUCHAN 


INCE the death of Lord Tweedsmuir eloquent tributes have been 

paid to his achievements in many and diverse fields, as statesman, 
historian, biographer, and novelist. No attempt will be made here to 
add to these appreciations. But it is fitting that in the pages of English 
there should be some grateful record of the services of John Buchan, as 
we still think of him, to the English Association. 

He was a member from its early days and was President in turn of the 
Scottish and Oxford Branches. He was Chairman of Committee in 
1915-17 and from 1932 onwards was one of our Vice-Presidents. Both as 
a lecturer and a writer he gave generously of himself to the Association. 
No doubt there are others who remember as vividly as I do his address 
on 26 October 1923 (printed as Pamphlet No. 58), Some Notes on Sir 
Walter Scott. In this too modestly entitled paper he made (as I think) a 
convincing defence of Scott against the critics who have complained of 
his verbal style, of the form and structure of his tales, and of a shallow 
and conventional conception of human life. In his presidential address 
to the Scottish Branch on 22 November 1930, on The Novel and the Fairy ° 
Tale (printed as Pamphlet No. 79), he again crossed swords with some 
latter-day critics in setting forth his view that ‘only so far as the novel is 
a development of and akin to the folk and fairy tale does it fully succeed, 
and that it is in this kinship that the virtue of the great Victorian novels 
especially lies’. 

Buchan was one of the most attractive lecturers and speakers to whom 
I have ever listened. His keen sense of style, his manifest sincerity, and 
the captivating quality of his voice combined to give him an irresistible 
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appeal. In an earlier number of English I have told how, in November 
1934, I heard him thrill an audience in New York with his declaration 
that America had always been to him a second fatherland. 

In 1926 he was the ‘collector’ of volume xii of our Association’s Essays 
and Studies. It is significant that it included papers on Scottish Ballads 
and on the origins of Canadian literature, though the Borderer could not 
then have’dreamed that he was to become the King’s representative in 
the great Dominion overseas. There amidst the cares of State his literary 
interests kept alive, and in the passing of John Buchan the English 
Association mourns a great figure who embodied its highest aims and 


ideals. F. S. BOAS 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


cy our moods of the moment which the Provincial Lady in War Time so 
accurately reflects none probably assails us more often than her hot-bath 
reverie—‘Curious sense of unreality pervades everything—cannot decide if this 
is due to lack of sleep or to extraordinary and unnatural way in which the war 
is being conducted, without any of the developments we were all led to expect.’ 
We seem static and insulated in Time and Space, like Pinocchio and Gepetto 
in the interior of the whale, yet also liable, like them, to be sneezed up at any 
moment into a seething sea of terrors, to have to fight feverishly for our lives. 
Are we still in the old familiar world we knew, or have we passed, since Septem- 
ber 1, into a fiction? Are the sandbags in Bond Street really solid or phantoms _ 
which will disappear when we wake? But whether we dream or not Sir Jiminy 
Cricket compels us to see the business through. 


* * * * 


ETHER in The Star Turns Red Mr. Sean O’Casey, as Mr. Agate avers, 

has achieved his greatest masterpiece to date, or, according to The Times, 

has let his genius be led astray by that false goddess, Propaganda, he has as usual 
given us a mighty, startling, and intensely poetic piece of work, more interesting 
and significant than a dozen conventional box-office successes strung together, 
and calculated, as acted by the well drilled amateurs of the Unity Theatre, to 
arouse a sense of virile disunion among all who see it. But whatever political 
dissonance the play expresses, the author envelopes his work in such beauty of 
style that we are more conscious of the exquisite harmony of his expression than 
of the violent discords ofhis theme. Even the Fascist thug, as his colleague is about 
to commit murder, proclaims his creed in the language of Isaiah: ‘Yet but a 
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little while, and we shall skim the scum from the State: the gaping mouth shall 
be shut tight; the feet that run in the way of riot shall be tied together; the 
violent shall be made meek; and the stubborn back shall be bent or broken.’ A 
more jocular but none the less lyric view of the bedevilment in which Europe of 
1940 finds itself is taken by the Lord Mayor in his song sung to the lilting tune 
of Father O’ Flynn 


. .. Bankers and brokers alert in the fume of it, 

Colonels and captains engaged in the doom of it, 

Workers and thinkers astray in the fume of it, 
Heigh-ho, cheerily boys! 


Whatever colour Mr. O’Casey’s star turns, of two things we may be certain, it 
will always radiate beauty, and it will always twinkle. 


* * * * 


orem Journal of Education, having taken English to task for not devoting itself 
to the principles of English teaching, continues to attack the views which 
English has now expressed. In its issue of February, between giving its editorial 
opinion on ‘Athletics for School Children’ and ‘Health Services in Scotland’, the 
Journal undertakes in two paragraphs to settle the hash both of English teaching 
and of English. It asserts that English ‘appears to be unaware of the simple alterna- 
tive (to prescribed books) of a paper in English literature with optional questions’. 
How simple, in every sense, and how unsatisfactory this solution is was discussed 
at some length last summer in English, Number 11, pages 280-3. Secondly, the 
Journal, which has no sympathy with the English teachers’ not unnatural fear 
that their subject will suffer if alone among major subjects it is dropped from the 
examination system, maintains that ‘if the educational work in our schools were 
really dominated to such an extent by the external examiner, there would indeed 
be “something rotten in the state of Denmark’’.’ The answer is that if the editor 
of the Journal of Education is not aware that in our secondary schools work ts 
dominated by external examination the sooner he wakes up from his utopian 
dreams and devotes himself to the realities and inescapable difficulties of the 
situation the better. If he can invent some more satisfactory method than external 
examinations for the conclusion of the school course, it may then be possible to 
substitute, as part of the general reform, a better type of English test than the 
present one. But till this invention has been made and put into practice, we do 
not think the Journal of Education is performing any service by laying down super- 
ficial arid dubious laws or by deriding the views of those who know as well as 
the Journal what good English teaching should be, but who have found by years 
of experience that the problem of securing it is a great deal more complex than 
the Journal supposes. 


G. B. 
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THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES 


By E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


| pe ghosts cross and recross my mind as I stand by the freestone pedi- 
mented front door of 3 Rodney Place: celibacy and suicide in their relation 
to Beddoes and his fame, the reason why he ceased publishing English poetry 
after The Brides’ Tragedy, the nature of his individuality as a poet, and the con- 
stituents of the grotesque and supernatural. They have been raised again, but 
not laid, by the researches of Dr. Donner and Dr. Weber. I have reached the 
birthplace of Bristol’s second tragic poet through the commercial streets satirized 
by her first, and the tablet on the wall sets me pondering on the significance of 
dates. Born in 1803, the year of Southey’s and Cottle’s Chatterton’s Works, to 
which his father, Dr. Beddoes, subscribed! In 1803, the birth-year of Hector 
Berlioz—strange coincidence! Both sons of doctors and medically trained, both of 
caustic wit, good letter-writers, independent critics, fool-baiters, Shakespearolaters, 
and both morbidly inclined towards the horrible in art. I see before me two sentences 
in Heine’s Lutéce (translated by Sir Henry Hadow): ‘Berlioz’s music has generally 
something primitive or primeval (antediluvianisches) about it. It makes me think 
of vast mammoths or other extinct animals, of fabulous empires filled with fabulous 
crimes and other enormous impossibilities.’ How that suggests ‘Pitiful post- 
diluvians’, the Harpagus ballad, and the song of Thanatos: 
The mighty thoughts of an old world 
Fan, like a dragon’s wing unfurled, 
The surface of my yearnings deep. 

I compare the end of Hesperus and the Marche au Supplice, Doomsday and the 
Tuba mirum, and, for fantastic delicacy, The Flowery Alchemist and the Danse des 
Sylphes. Is it the scientific, the cerebral, outlook on art that produces this quaint 
rapprochement? Both men extorted the praise of eminent contemporaries, Men- 
delssohn, Procter, for their song-writing. And is not the account in the Mémoires 
of Henrietta Smithson’s exhumation, before reinterment beside the second wife, 
a scene from Death’s Fest-Book in action? But there was no woman in Beddoes’s 
life, as in Berlioz’s and the two ‘romantics’, Poe and Chopin, who died in the year 
he and Mangan died, 1849. 

What went amiss here? This is the house of well-to-do people of the profes- 
sional class, not of poor folk huddled round a city church like the Chattertons. 
The father died in 1808, leaving a widow, four children, estates in Shropshire, 
and ten thousand pounds wholly for the use of a family which he desired to treat 
on an equal basis. The widow died intestate in 1824, administration being given 
to the poet of an estate totalling £1,500, and in 1833 the younger daughter died, 
leaving £500 to each brother. Sixteen years later Beddoes himself died, and his 
will was proved at £6,000. The financial aspect is not made wholly clear by 
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the biographers; at no period of his life can there have been straits. Yet, so wide 
apart in circumstances, there is a kinship between Thomas of Clifton and Thomas 
of Redcliff: both proud and impatient of convention, both democratic and fond 
of mystification (the one anagrammatized “Thomas Chatterton’ as ‘Hasmot 
Etchaorntt’, the other “Thomas Lovell Beddoes’ as “Theobald Vesselldoom’), 
both hankerers after ‘everything in its primeval state’ (the words are Chatter- 
ton’s), both deliberate seekers of death. Though there are acorn-cups and tearing 
brambles in The Brides’ Tragedy, and Melveric’s ‘And men die, thousands in a 
day, for glory’ recalls the Messenger’s ‘For yn a momentes space tenne thousand 
menne maie die’ in 4/lla, Beddoes never mentions Chatterton, and there are few 
references to Bristol in his letters, a notable exception appearing in 1830, when 
he calls himself ‘a very Bristol diamond, not genuine, altho’ glittering just enough 
to be sham’, which calls up St. ‘Vincent’s Rock and the Avon Gorge, no doubt 
his first sight of precipitous scenery. But the tone of the late Lines writien in 
Switzerland, 

O flattering likeness on a copper coin! 

Sit still upon your slave-raised cotton ball, 

With upright toasting fork and toothless cat: 
betrays a fellow townsman of the boy who wrote 

But see commercial Bristol’s genius sit, 
Her shield a turtle-shell, her lance a spit. 

An scihen. and his own master at twenty-one! No; parents were not to 
blame in this case. Perhaps a Celtic melancholy strain, as well as its concomitant, 
violent spirits, derived from the mother’s, the Edgeworth, side; and Shropshire, 
the father’s county, is not far from Wales. Pace Mr. John Sparrow’s deduction 
of ‘The Oviparous Tailor’ from a passage in Dr. Beddoes’s Hygeia—and the Fiat 
speech might similarly be traced to the paper ‘On the chain of Beings’, at the 
end of Stock’s Memoirs of the pneumatic doctor, ‘whence it appears we might 
get from an alderman to a turtle at five steps’—it is hardly credible that dis- 
sections and eviscerations witnessed before the age of five gave the boy his specifi- 
cally morbid turn. A healthy and vivacious child, as the poet undeniably was 
at Charterhouse, might reasonably be expected to enjoy such spectacles. It would 
be as logical to deduce his partiality for ‘Lord Alcohol’ from the paternal best- 
seller tract The History of Isaac Jenkins, which deals with the conversion of a drunken 
labourer in a prose as simple and tender as any between Goldsmith and Lamb.! 
No, Marlowe’s Faustus, with its portrayal of man’s attainment of supernatural 


! Witness the opening paragraph: ‘It was a 
terrible time, the latter end of the year 1783! 
Many a poor body will remember it as long as 
he lives; and I shall never forget it myself. In 
the Spring the cold unkindly East wind shri- 
velled up the young corn, which seemed to 
shrink back, as if afraid of being touched by 
the blast. The fields looked all bald and sallow, 


at the season when they used to be so tufted 
and green! In summer the East wind ceased, 
it is true; but what the better for that? when 
the Southwest sprung up and piped so many 
watery tunes!’ &c. Dr. Beddoes deserves a 


niche in the temple of fame for this vital little 
thing, the literary accomplishment of which, so 
far as I know, has escaped his son’s biographers. 


oe 
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power, and the price paid therefor, together with the raw scenes of peasant horse- 
play, seems to be, rather than the Jacobean dramatists, the primal source of 
Beddoes’s tragic inspiration. His early fancies lasted long. The lines in his Udol- 
phoesque prose-fiction, Scaroni: 

In the lightning’s flash and thunder’s roar 

The Lord of Hell shall reach the shore 
were written long before he cast eyes on the woodcuts in Vesalius that are supposed 
to have inspired him. In a late poem the ‘Old Ghost’ reaches the churchyard 
by the shore while the waves shake upward their moonlight glory. 

Surely this, no less than Chatterton, was a marvellous boy. Before eighteen 
he is writing verse with such crisp and concrete imagery as 

The chequer-leaved carnation, plump-cheeked pip 
Of bristling holly, ’mongst its armed leaves, 
the comparison of night to a crow, the fantastic simile of the lady-bird hiding 
with folded wing in a primrose while a gnat comes whining by: 
So poets fly the critic’s snappish heat, 
And sheath their minds in scorn and self-conceit, 
the 28-line piece on a clock striking at midnight, with its likening of a century to 
a centipede, ‘a sluggish thing / Gnawing away the world’, and a highly accom- 
plished poem on a bunch of grapes ripening in his window, with something of 
the grace of Statius’ Silvae. 

The book was The Improvisatore, the year 1821. But in November of the year 
following the Rivingtons published for the undergraduate of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, the last thing in English verse, one or two lyrics excluded, that appeared 
in his lifetime, and the only work of any length—Death’s Fest-Book, as it stands, 
not being a co-ordinated whole—that he completed. He was to write firmer, 
close-knit blanks, lovelier and grotesquer songs; but practically all we mean by 
Beddoes is present in The Brides’ Tragedy, and something that was never to be 
again, a girl of flesh and blood. Constructed avowedly for the closet and en style 
ancien, Lamb’s Specimens affording the incentive, this play has a youthful bloom 
that no amount of familiarity or detection of influences can brush off. One can 
deduce Hesperus from Frank Thorney in The Witch of Edmonton (not forgetting 
the Byronic heroes) or Floribel from Otway’s Monimia, but they remain real 
young people, and something of Romeo and Juliet, but not reminiscent of Romeo 
and Juliet, has gone to their making. Certainly its author, in 1827, called it ‘a 
very sad boyish affair’, but self-depreciation was habitual with this poet. All his 
other women are blank verse abstractions, and he as good:as admitted this, 
when, writing to Kelsall in 1845, he said: 

‘As to real poetry 


I have oft thought 
Thou art so beautiful above all women, 
I might be you: but yet ’tis happier still 
To be another, to admire and love thee.’ 


. 
| 
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For this is Wolfram’s protestation of love to Sibylla in Death's Fest-Book (Act I, 
sc. 4), a key, if not the key, to Beddoes’s private life. No! Sibylla, Erminia, 
Dianeme, Veronica, Valeria, and the rest are bottles for tinctura poeseos sublimatae; 
Floribel is an actual girl, and speaks girlhood, not just blanks. Certainly she has 
passages and tropes of an ultra-Fletcherian saccharinity most unsuited to peasant- 
hood; the blue violet she speaks of is ‘like Pandora’s eye’. But when Hesperus 
sa 
. Soon we will meet, 


And to part never more 
and she answers 


Oh! that dear never, 
It will pay all.. Good night, and think of me 
we are in the presence of Gretchen, of reality. 

Was Zoé King, his first cousin on the mother’s side, who sought out his grave, 
and to whom, along with Emmeline, her sister, he willed £100, somehow respon- 
sible for this incursion of human nature? Many a time she must have passed 
under this freestone pediment. Hazardous to say. We only know that she 
respected his talents, and that he wrote more than once in her album. His 
Dedicatory Stanzas seem to be addressed to ‘real poetry’. Two scenes of dramatic 
poignancy stand out in this work: the first where Hesperus comes on Floribel 
kissing Orlando’s page, who stands by mute throughout his recriminations; the 
second in which, before the murder, he sits dumb until the clock strikes. An 
unsympathetic actor, no doubt, would reduce ‘The hour is come’ to the level of 
‘And when this solemn mockery is o’er’, in Vortigern; but if a second start of 
staging Beddoes be attempted The Brides’ Tragedy is the thing. Its curious, and 
as we now learn, ironical prose dedication, with its praise of contemporary 
dramatists, seems to have been modelled on the end of the preface to The White 
Devil. 

Not yet twenty-one, a poet of the hour, a possible inheritor of Shelley’s mantle, 
sponsored by ‘Barry Cornwall’ (a someone in that hour), pouring forth song after 
splendid song, better and better—if dramatically inchoate—blank verse: 

I’ll solemnize their beauty in a draught 

Pressed from the summer of an hundred vines 

See, Venus rises in the softening heaven 

Like the red outline of beginning Adam.' 
And then—to decide on medicine as a career, leave this country, returning only 
for short periods, publish nothing but German poems (three English ones being 
sent to periodicals not by him but by his friends), and to die by a ghastly com- 
plicated suicide twenty years after his chaotic masterpiece is returned to him 


Byron has given the hint: h, like Ad 


Thy likeness I shape, The Deformed Transformed 
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for correction! That is the Beddoes problem, acute only after 1829, the turning- 
point of his life. Up to that time his state of mind is clear. There are no family 
considerations. He is an orphan and his own master. He does not think even 
Wordsworth justified in making poetry the whole business of life. Medicine, 
anatomy in particular, will help his poetry. After studies at Gottingen, he will 
return with his Gothic-styled tragedy, and it will come ‘like an electric shock 
among the small critics’. As in Chatterton’s case there was a spice of épater le 
bourgeois in this candidate for fame in anonymity. But, in my view, much too 
much can, and has been, made of the ‘skeleton complex’. Apart from the Terror 
School, and the eternal association of the medical student with skulls and bones— 
and at this period anatomy, medically speaking, was the ruling spirit, your drug- 
hack had no place, and Germany was the great school of anatomy—apart from 
all this, the 1820s were a rawhead and bloodybones epoch. In ’25 Bewick’s 
woodcuts of Holbein’s Dance of Death were published in London; in ’26 Richard 
Dagley’s Death’s Doings, which contains a sonnet by Procter. In Munro Smith’s 
History of the Bristol Royal Infirmary can be read the episode of Dr. Richard Smith 
and the body of John Horwood, the homicide, in whose skin he had the dossier 
of the case bound, as was done with the skin of Corder, the Red Barn murderer, 
in ’28. The former event took place in ’21, while the Beddoeses were at Clifton. 
Besides, at any epoch, a person of medical antecedents and training, even if he 
does not regard death as the gate of life, views it without horror, as a fact of 
nature. The references to trees, birds, flowers, insects, and especially insects in 
their relations to flowers, are almost as prominent in Beddoes’s poetry as the 
elements we are accustomed to regard as grisly. 

Whatare the facts? Death’s Fest-Book was done in 1829. In Dr. Donner’s (O.U.P.) 
edition this version can be compared with the later tinkerings, and it will be seen 
that everything of material importance is there. In 1829 it should have been 
published; had Kelsall had his way, it would have been, but Procter and Bourne 
(who regretted his decision) forbade. The affair is a locus classicus for the unwisdom 
of a poet in yielding to the advice of verse-writing friends. Browning’s words to 
Kelsall in 1868 are final: 


What good was done by suppressing the poem, or what harm could have followed 
the publication even in the worldly way of looking at things? Suppose it had been 
laughed at, blackguarded in Blackwood, fallen flat from the press? The worse for the 
world for the quarter of an hour: Beddoes would not have much cared, but probably 
made a clean breast and begun on something else. It is infinitely regrettable. 


There was nothing, of course, to stop Beddoes from publishing the work at 
his own expense. He had the means, and the money would have been better 
spent thus than, for instance, in hiring the theatre at Ziirich for one night, and 
paying the professional staff for the pleasure of treating the town to a conflated 
version of the two parts of Henry IV in German with a bad Falstaff and himself 
as Hotspur, or than on democratic politics, to which he turned, like Chatterton 
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after Dodsley’s and Walpole’s rejection of the Rowley Poems, when Death’s Jest- 
Book was returned to him. On 24 August 1829—Dr. Donner’s date, and the 
anniversary of Chatterton’s taking poison—he was, after apparently an attempt 
at suicide, relegated from the University of Géttingen, for a drunken brawl. It 
has not, strangely, been noticed that Basle may have been purposely chosen for 
the final scene twenty years later (the most famous of all the frescoed Dances of 
- Death had been in the churchyard near the Dominican convent there) ; nor that the 
bad teeth, mentioned in a police report, may, with the undisputed blood-poisoning 
in 1847, as a result of a finger-cut when dissecting, have induced a gravely septic 
condition; nor that this blood-poisoning, like Shelley’s death in Adonais, is antici- 
pated in The Brides’ Tragedy, where Floribel says: 

I see it now, some wild and poisonous creature 

Hath wounded him and with contagious fang 

Planted this fury in his veins. He hides 

His mangled fingers. Act m1, sc. 3. 
The holding-up of that one play and the circumstances of his death have, it 
seems, put the nature of Beddoes’s Gothic revival just a little out of literary per- 
spective. True, he was impressed by the interchange, the swift succession, of life 
and death, as was his idol Shelley, in the lines: 

The babe is at peace within the womb; 
The corpse is at rest within the tomb: 
We begin in what we end. 


Indeed, his posthumous five acts may be regarded as a set of variations, mainly 
in the minor, some maestoso, some scherzando, over that ground, a macabre passa- 
caglia. 

tis ofAev ef Td pév KaTOavelv, 

Td Aé 


He hardly got farther than that, for all his ‘conviction of the absurdity and un- 
satisfactory nature of human life’. If he had thought more of Schopenhauer, 
whom he called dreary and dull, he might have carved for himself a faith out of 
The World as Will and Idea (1819), with its lesson that deliverance from the Will 
lies in aesthetic contemplation, towards which he seems to have been groping 
in Pygmalion. Somehow the old unsigned Britannica article, with its ‘perhaps the 
most concrete poet of his day, the most disposed to express sentiment by imagery 
and material symbolism’, goes nearer the mark than the ‘purged and thrilling’, 
the ‘power moving in a void’ of this poet’s most sympathetic modern critic, Pro- 
fessor Elton. The essential Beddoes surely lies in the passages where he speaks 
of earth and the creatures whose heads, wings, and bellies are nearer earth than 
ours. Had he not been a poet he would have been a naturalist, a Frank Buckland. 
It was here that Procter went so egregiously wrong when he condemned ‘Squats 
on a toadstool’, which Swinburne thought Beddoes’s masterpiece, as ‘absolutely 
objectionable’. He did not see that all the pent-up human urges in his young 
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friend were diverted to the brute creation, which he made live poetically as it 
had hardly been made to live since Cornelia’s Dirge. Here, rather than in those 
refined Shelleian speculations, with which his lovers’ vows are embroidered, does 
his feeling, in Lamb’s famous phrase, resolve itself into the elements which it 
contemplates: 
But for a smile and kiss and pout 
I much prefer your black-lipped snout, 
Little gruntless fairy hog, 
Godson of the hawthorn hedge. 
Coleridge (in whom, as in Clementi among musicians, the specific nature of 
almost every later romantic is somewhere foreshadowed) calls moles ‘Nature’s 
mute monks’. There he was speaking with Beddoes’s most authentic voice. The 
unique grotesqueness of utterance is only another facet of this, and Gothic; just 
as, in the great cathedrals, the most human and homely expression in the stone 
is relegated to the corbels or gargoyles; crushed out of the rest of the fabric, it 
flowers where best it can. It is this that gives bias and direction to his preoccupa- 
tion with skeletons, for bones are of the earth, earthy—almost as if by pressing 
himself, body and soul, to the ground, flattening himself into the mould, merging 
with the osseous, the subterranean, he could come out at earth’s antipodes, 
heaven. 
And, like an old hen, the wall 
Cries ‘cluck! cluck! back to my gizzard; 
‘*Tis warm, though it’s stony, 
‘My chickens so bony.’ 
For Beddoes earth was humanity. From this point of view the boyish fancy that 
took ultimate shape in the character of Mandrake is more revealing than the 
more obvious self-portrait in Isbrand. Mandrake is not quite a human being; 
he is, like Mercury, a sort of superum et inferum commeator, one who goes to and fro 
between both worlds. A little, but not much, more dramatic than the other 
personages in Death’s Fest-Book, certainly more so than Ziba, the black, he is 
Beddoes’s most concrete expression of his inmost earthiness; witness the prose 
speech, now at last printed, beginning ‘After all being dead’s not so uncomfortable 
when one’s got into the knack of it’. 

‘Renovation rather than pastiche’: Professor Elton hits it there! The crucial 
difference between Webster’s crocodile and trochilus and Beddoes’s is not that 
Webster’s is a prose apologue with a bearing on the plot, and Beddoes’s a highly 
wrought isolated poetical vignette, but that Beddoes is actually in love with what 
he is describing, and Webster is not. The baby crocodile on its father’s back is 
a human baby, and the nineteenth-century poet all but strokes it; and Ais trochilus 
is a snowy thing that flies lightsomely, and has a roseate beak, a vision of beauty 
in an inferno; Webster’s is just a ‘pretty tooth-picker’. Recall the water-snakes 
in The Ancient Mariner, and you have the clue. Here too, no doubt, lies the explana- 
tion of Beddoes’s preference of Schiller to Goethe, who was incapable, perhaps, 
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of the lines about the ‘Wurm’ and the ‘Cherub’ in the Freude Hymn, as also his 
delight in Oehlenschlager’s ‘pigsty metaphor’. In his sonnet to “Tartar, a terrier 
beauty’ his earthiness, his humanity, can be seen in solution. Probably it is the 
best poem on a dog in the language, not excepting Sir Henry Newbolt’s Fidele’s 
grassy tomb. Nowhere is it sentimental, as almost every writer is, when dealing 
with 

Solicitudes canine, four-footed amities, 
a line, by the way, whose prosody looks forward to Bridges. 
For ever wandering, yet ne’er astray," 


I leave the Beddoeses’ Clifton house and retrace my steps into Bristol. In Park 
Street I pass George’s bookshop, where, some years since, the poet’s copy of 
Anacreon (1805) was picked up. Among the cheaper text-books exposed I see 
William James’s Psychology (briefer course). Instinctively I open it at the chapter 
on instinct, and read, under the subsection about fear of the supernatural: 


To bring the ghostly terror to its maximum many usual elements of the dreadful must 
combine . . . a vertiginous baffling of the expectation. This last element, which is 
intellectual, is very important. It produces a strange emotional curdle in our blood to see 
a process with which we are familiar deliberately taking an unwonted course. . . . My 
friend Professor W. K. Brooks told me of his large and noble dog frightened into a sort 
of epileptic fit by a bone being drawn across the floor by a thread which the dog did not 
see... . In the witch and goblin supernatural other elements of fear are brought in— 
caverns, slime, and ooze, vermin, corpses and the like. A human corpse seems normally 
to produce an instinctive dread, which is no doubt somewhat due to its mysteriousness, 
and which familiarity rapidly dispels. But in view of the fact that cadaveric, reptilian, 
and underground horrors play so specific a part in many nightmares and forms of 
delirium, it seems not altogether unwise to ask whether these forms of dreadful circum- 


stance may not at a former period have been more normal objects of the environment 
than now. 


My mind goes back to Heine’s words on Berlioz. No longer do I feel puzzled 
by the wind that is no wind but two devils that blow through a murderer’s bones 
on a gibbet unmentioned, by the great fly of Beelzebub’s among the flowers and 
weeds of Styx, by the snakes of silver throat in the mossy skulls, or by all the 
spectral appanage of Doomsday. Two lines of Dream-Pedlary ring in my ears: 


Know’st thou not ghosts to sue? 
No love thou hast. 


* Query if in the last line of no. 1 of ‘Last would appear to be a hapax legomenon, and 
Fragments’ [Works, ed. Donner, p. 159] fledg- ‘doubt-brakes of obscurest thought’ (1. 2) sug- 
ling, not pledgling, should be read. The latter gests the metaphor of a bird. 
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GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


HIS LITERARY ANCESTRY 
By TERENCE HEYWOOD 


O* 8 June 1939 Hopkins had been dead for half a century. In the twenty- 
one years since the publication of his Poems his influence has grown so 
steadily that to-day almost every young modern must admit (in the words of an 
early poem), ‘I have caught fire from this contagious sun’. But it is about his 
ancestors, not his descendants, that I intend to write. 

To do so at all may at first seem unprofitable: Hopkins is not a literary poet; 
‘The effect of studying masterpieces’, he wrote, ‘is to make me admire and do 
otherwise. So it must be on every original artist to some degree, on me to a 
marked degree.’ Besides, have not many already written on the subject? They 
have; and part of the object of this essay is to collect, correct, and supplement 
their remarks—remarks scattered widely through European and American books 
and periodicals (some very inaccessible), mostly of the past nine years. 

As recently as 1934 Day Lewis could write in A Hope for Poetry: ‘Hopkins as a 
poet seems to have entered the world by a kind of partheno-genesis’—a statement 
possibly excusable then, but hardly so now that the correspondence and note- 
books have been published. These, moreover, by revealing the man, are gradually 
helping to clear up a major misunderstanding about the effects of his vocation 
on his poetry, one partly perpetuated by the well-known and several-times- 
reprinted essay by Herbert Read who failed to realize that the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius ‘formed, for better or for worse, the very stuff and not merely the 
accidental channel of Hopkins’ poems’. All this was revealed by Christopher 
Devlin, S.J., in Blackfriars, 1935. Earlier in that year the same author showed, 
in the Hopkins Number of New Verse, how much some of his finest poems owe to 
the Scotian theory of knowledge, although he suggests ‘They met, philosopher 
and poet, rather as fellow-pilgrims than as master and disciple’. But since these 
magazines are almost inaccessible (the latter is out of print) the essay which 
absorbs their findings, by Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., in Great Catholics, 1938, will 
have to suffice: it is, after all, the most sensitive appraisal of his character so far 
written. The importance of these influences can hardly be over-emphasized, 
especially since they have been so often misunderstood or ignored. 


Turning to his literary genealogy, the two chief strains detectable in the poems ~ 


- of his maturity are the primitive and the metaphysical. 

In considering Hopkins in relation to his contemporaries it is the quality of 
tykishness that must first be considered. ‘As there is something of the “Old 
Adam” in all but the holiest men and in them at least enough to make them 
understand it in others, so there is an Old Adam of barbarism, boyishness, wild- 
ness, rawness, rankness, the disreputable, the unrefined in the refined and edu- 
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cated.’ “Tykishness’ is the name he gave to it (‘a tyke is a stray sly unowned dog’). 
Merely to do lip-service to this, as Herrick did in the beautifully smooth lines 
of ‘A sweet disorder in the dress’ would not have been enough; the tykishness 
had to be organic. Foot could no longer feel being shod. In order to reach ‘the 
dearest freshness deep down things’ superfluous and exotic refinements had to 
give way to a more primitive diction, a more indigenous prosody. Poetry had 
to be more masculine: ‘My style’, he wrote, ‘tends always more towards 
Dryden... . he is the most masculine of our poets; his style and his rhythms 
lay the strongest stress of all our literature on the naked thew and sinew of the 
English language.’ 

This tykishness sets him apart from almost all other nineteenth-century poets, 
in whom, as in Patmore, he must have deplored its absence. Even Browning 
seems to have been without it; ‘his frigid bluster’, which Hopkins hated, was 
evidently something different. It is to be found rather in The Return of the Native 
and other novels of Hardy (whom he admired immensely) and in that of Emily 
Bronté (from whom he borrowed the word ‘wuthering’). But there are three 
contemporary poets to consider here. ‘I always knew in my heart Walt Whitman’s 
mind to be more like my own than any other man’s living’, he told Bridges in 
1882. ‘As he’s a very great scoundrel this is not a pleasant confession. And this 
makes me the more desirous to read him and the more determined that I will not.’ 
Although he had then read but half a dozen pieces he found that quite enough 
to give him ‘a strong impression of his marked and original thought and in par- 
ticular of his rhythm’, enough even ‘to influence another’s style’. While admitting 
a certain resemblance between their styles (Charles Madge has particularized it), 
he concludes it is a case of extremes meeting: “This savagery of his art, this 
rhythm in its last ruggedness and decomposition into common prose, comes near 
the last elaboration of mine.’ Whitman is almost pure tyke; Hopkins tyke plus 
sophistication and intellect. 

The second poet is Charles Doughty, whose wild shaggy verse in de-Latinized 
archaic English has superficial resemblances to Hopkins’s and reminds us that 
certain poets of the time were groping out for new rhythms (Ebenezer Jones, 
with his impetuous blank verse which is often crudely sprung, is another). But 
Doughty was an extreme romantic, vague, slipshod, fuddled with archaism— 
almost beneath our notice. __ 

The third, and one who possibly influenced him, is William Barnes, in whose 
Dorset-dialect poems, which he read in his undergraduate days and again a few 
years before his death, he found ‘more true poetry than in Burns’. He was much 
charmed ‘by their Westcountry “‘instress”’, which he said ‘is helped by. particular 
rhythms’. He thought him ‘a perfect artist’ (though lacking in fire), a ‘manmuse 
of the country’ who excelled in local colour (for which Hopkins admitted a 
craving); and set two of his poems to music. Critics have praised him for his 
manly sentiment; he was moreover an extreme purist who suggested we should 
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call democracy ‘folkdom’ and talk of ‘cudchewsome’ instead of ‘ruminating’, 
Speaking in 1882 of Barnes’s English Grammar, ‘written in an unknown tongue, 
a sort of modern Anglosaxon’, Hopkins says, ‘It makes one weep to think what 
English might have been; for in spite of all that Shakespeare and Milton have 
done with the compound, I cannot doubt that no beauty in a language can make 
up for want of purity. In fact I am learning Anglosaxon and it is a vastly superior 
thing to what we have now. But the madness of an almost unknown man trying 
_to do what the three estates of the realm together could never accomplish!’ So 
he never quite discarded words of classical origin: ‘Flesh fade and mortal trash 
Fall to the residuary worm’; while ‘torment’, ‘immortal’, ‘comfort’ are actually 
among his favourite words. 

Since he was so concerned to exploit the primitive elements in the language it 
is surprising that he did not take up Anglo-Saxon before November 1882. Talking 
of sprung rhythm the month before, he writes: ‘As far as I know—I am enquiring 
. . . it existed in full force in Anglosaxon verse and in great beauty; in a degraded 
and doggerel shape in Piers Plowman (I am reading that famous poem and coming 
to the conclusion that it is not worth reading).’ How, in view of those words, 
are we to take this statement by Babette Deutsch in her excellent book This 
Modern Poetry: ‘What he took from Anglo-Saxon verse was not merely stress 
prosody, but the emphatic alliteration, the energy which characterized it’? 
Hopkins, not having read it, took none of these things from Old English. When 
eventually he did turn to it and to Piers Plowman, they merely tended to confirm 
him in his practice: as Herbert Read observes, ‘the rhythm of Hopkins’ poems, 
considered individually, was intuitive in origin. . . . The theory was invented 
later to justify his actual powers.’ 

Although some may regret that Hopkins turned so late to Anglo-Saxon and 
that he knew no other Teutonic languages, it is fortunate that at the beginning 
of his creative period (in January 1877, if not before) he was studying one of the 
Celtic tongues, which philologically stand between the Italic and Teutonic 
groups. The Welsh influence on his poetry was discussed, in the Hopkins Number 
of New Verse referred to above, by Wyn Griffith, who states that, although Hopkins 
borrowed cynghanedd or consonant chime from Welsh Classical verse, where it is 
used on very strict and regular systems, 
he did not apply the strict rules of cynghanedd to English verse. He came near it, at times, 
in such a line as ‘warm-laid grave of a womb-life grey’ and in such phrases as ‘lush-kept 
plush-capped’, ‘and five-livéd and leavéd favour’, ‘the down-dugged ground-hugged 
grey’, ‘now burn, new born’, ‘blood-gush blade-gash’, ‘foamtuft-fumitory’. But he saw 
clearly that this correspondence of consonants so typical of Welsh poetry could be used 
to tauten and strengthen English verse to such a degree as to render it almost ‘explosive’, 
whereas mere alliteration may have (and generally does have) a debilitating effect. He 
did not, however, attempt to carry more of Welsh into English than English could 
absorb. . .. He also found that the use of compound words—noun-noun, noun-adjective, 
adjective-adjective—is frequent in Welsh poetry, particularly in fulfilling the demands 
of strict correspondence of consonants coupled with internal rhyme. 
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(I might add that he did not stop at those types of compound words, but re- 
peatedly used the epithet formed of the verb and the object—‘lack-lustre’, ‘dare- 
gale’, ‘rollrock’, &c.—a type extremely rare in our literature).' If Wales was 
‘always to (him) a mother of Muses’ she was so in more ways than one: in North 
Wales, which he called ‘the true Arcadia of wild beauty’, he found a landscape 
without ‘man’s smudge’, where he could let go, just as he could in the ‘fell- 
frowning’ Highlands; in Wales too he found the story of St. Winifred. 

It is the tyke in him that also relates him to the early seventeenth century, to 
the metaphysicals whose intellect was ‘immediately at the tips of the senses’ 
(Eliot), and who ‘built up their meaning by a deliberately sensuous use of words’ 
(Michael Roberts) ; and to Shakespeare. ‘Man’s spirit will be flesh-bound when 
found at best / But unencumbered.’ ‘As flames do work and wind when they 
ascend, / So did I weave myself into the sense’; and Hopkins far more than 
Herbert deliberately whetted his senses from the very first. Second-hand experi- 
ences were never enough; he must needs try everything for himself. At school, we 
learn, he once abstained from all liquid for three weeks—till his tongue was quite 
black, ‘the pretext being a bet of ros. to 6d., the real reason a conversation on 
seamen’s sufferings and human powers of endurance’. In Ireland, when walking 
in the country one day he stopped to watch a man ploughing a field, till, burning 
to do likewise, he leaped over the hedge and persuaded the ploughman to let 
him do a drill himself. Another day in Dublin he was lecturing on Homer when, 
suddenly seized with the dread that his class had not really grasped the significance 
of the description of Achilles dragging Hector by the heels round the walls of 
Troy, he called out one of his pupils, bade him lie on his back on the floor, and 
proceeded to drag him round the table by the boots.2_ No wonder critics have 
remarked on the vividness of his worldly life. His sensuous awareness was excep- 
tional: to an artist’s eye and a musician’s ear must be added an extreme sensitive- 
ness to touch and texture, paralleled, if anywhere, only in Shakespeare in passages 
such as: ‘Now does he feel / His secret murders sticking on his hands’, ‘throw 
my heart / Against the flint and hardness of my fault’, ‘More soft and sensible / 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails’, and the description of Cressid (‘her 
hand /. . . to whose soft seizure / The cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of sense / 
Hard as the palm of ploughman’). 

Smelling, that most useless of all the senses (and one the romantics were par- 
ticularly concerned with), is the only one that may not have been particularly 
acute; at least, it plays but a very small role. Even tasting (‘Palate the hutch of 
tasty lust?) assumes immense significance in lines like ‘I am gall, I am heartburn, 
God’s most deep decree / Bitter would have me taste: my taste was me’, “This 
soul... / With dreadful distillation of thoughts sour as blood, / Must all day long 
taste murder’, and in the sloe image in The Deutschland. His only surviving 


' Keats, of course, was his first master in the 2 Article in Downside Review, 1933, by Dom 
compound. Wulstan Phillipson. 
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brother told me how, on their youthful walks together in the country, Gerard 
would always be tasting parts of plants, and once made him try the leaf of Lords- 
and-Ladies (Arum maculatum), whose burning taste he has never forgotten. It is 
mainly by appeals to the sense of touch (which scientists tell us is a complex of 
six or nine senses) and to the related one of taste that Hopkins’s poetry fulfils 
the demands of Hulme’s new classicism: ‘It always endeavours to arrest you, to 
make you continuously see a physical thing, to prevent you gliding through an 
abstract process.’ Speaking of The Echoes, Hopkins said, ‘you must know that 
words like charm and enchantment will not do: the thought is of beauty as of some- 
thing that can be physically kept and lost by physical things only, like keys. ... 
Back is not pretty, but it gives that feeling of physical constraint which I want.’ 

Now masculinity and ruggedness were, as we know, a special cult of the meta- 
physicals. It is probable that Hopkins would not have considered Dryden ‘the 
most masculine of our poets’ had he known Donne whose ‘words’ masculine 
persuasive force’ so impressed his disciples, and of whom Carew wrote in his 
Elegy ‘Thou hast . . . drawn a line / Of masculine expression’ and ‘to the awe 
of thy imperious wit / Our stubborn language bends, made only fit, / With her 
tough-thick-ribb’d hoops to gird about / Thy Giant phansie’. To me it seems 
certain, though I know some still doubt it, that Donne and many of his followers 
were striving for a natural speech-rhythm in English poetry. That the harshness 
of some of their verse was intentional is at any rate unquestionable. Hopkins’s 
words about sprung rhythm in earlier poets, ‘if they could have done it they would’, 
seem peculiarly applicable here. The metaphysicals could not: the most they 
could do was on occasion to reduce prosody to a mere counting of syllables: a deca- 
syllable, for example, was literally a decasyllable and no more. As Donne says, 
‘And this unpolisht rugged verse I chose / As fittest for discourse and nearest 
prose.’ 

But of course the tykishness no more occurred free in Hopkins than it did in 
the metaphysicals, nearly all the ingredients of whose style he possesses, above 
all ‘the peculiar blend of passion and thought, feeling and ratiocination’ which 
Grierson calls their greatest achievement. There is the same condensation and 
resultant explosiveness, the surprise technique (though differently applied), and 
in most of the later sonnets the same subtle argumentativeness. In imagery, 
however, there is a difference: Hopkins’s figures are neither learned, nor, usually, 
far-fetched—they are drawn mostly from nature (the nature he knew at first 
hand) and from everyday life; or concern suffering and destruction (anvils, blow- 
pipes, blood, gashing, grinding, torturing, drowning, &c.)—images that some 
would call sadistic, and of a type especially common in late Elizabethan drama 
and again in Beddoes. The range of the metaphysicals was far greater (not that 
Donne or Herbert eschewed homely striking figures any more than Shakespeare). 
The chief resemblance is in the intensity, accuracy, and vividness, being likewise 
the outcome of a highly unified sensibility. 
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And what of the conceit, the metaphysicals’ central method of revealing the 
latent unity in the universe? There are a fair number of conceits in Hopkins: 
the whole of The Blessed Virgin and The May Magnificat, many stanzas of The 
Deutschland (4, 8, 21, 22, 23, 31), parts of The Bugler’s First Communion and such 
a line as ‘I all my being have hacked in half with her neck’. The conceits seem 
more numerous (though rather external) in his Juvenilia: ‘My prayers must 
meet a brazen heaven / And fail or scatter all away’, ‘My eyes hold yet the rinds 
and bright / Remainder of a miracle’; the Margaret Clitheroe fragment abounds 
in them and contains even this: ‘Fawning fawning crocodiles / Days and days 
came round about / With tears to put her candle out’. As Pope remarks, ‘Some 
to conceit alone their task confine’, but Hopkins was not one of those. It seems 
that he could dispense with the conceit altogether, and yet, owing to his direct 
sensuous apprehension of thought, be (as in The Windhover) far more metaphysical 
than certain modern poets who repeatedly use the conceit in the baroque fashion 
as an end in itself. This may be because the unification is often achieved directly 
through Christ: it becomes the great conceit of religion, the paradox of the uni- 
verse. Applying George Williamson’s distinction between the conceit and the 
ordinary image—that the former shows more brainwork, makes use of material 
of little innate poetic value, and achieves greater imaginative distance—we 
could say perhaps that most of Hopkins’s figures resemble the conceit in the first 
and third respect but not often in the second. This can be seen not only in com- 
pressed images like ‘wolfsnow’, ‘selfyeast’, ‘flockbells’, epithets like ‘wading light’ 
and ‘lashtender combs’, but in the working out of his recurrent winch, cage, and 
bird images, and in the whole procedure of poems like The Windhover, Carrion 
Comfort, Hurrahing in Harvest, Sibyl’s Leaves, That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire, The 
Candle Indoors—all of which ‘fan fresh our wits with wonder’. 

What particular metaphysicals does Hopkins most resemble? I think it was 
_ F. R. Leavis who first coupled him with Donne. He is most like Donne in the 
intensely personal record of his religious experience, in his ability to convey 
moods of extraordinary complexity (notably in The Windhover), and in his mastery 
of rhetoric. He has often a similar dramatic manner: an abrupt opening like 
‘No, [’ll not, carrion comfort, despair’; questions and imperatives hardly less 
fierce; rhetorical repetitions; and a fine control of tempo (most obviously in 
The Echoes, and Beuno’s Speech). The parallel is perhaps closest between the 
terrible sonnets and Donne’s Holy Sonnets, especially ‘Batter my heart’ and ‘At 
the round earth’s imagined corners’ with their remarkable periods of monosyllabic 
piledriving; while Donne with his extremely slow movement gave to the sonnet 
the extra length that Hopkins felt it required. The main difference is that 
Hopkins is sensuous rather than sensual, and is without obscenity or pedantry 
(his algolagnia, however, could be considered a substitute?). 

Although he had dipped in Marvell (‘a rich and nervous poet’ he calls him) 
and Vaughan, George Herbert is the only metaphysical he studied and was 
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influenced by. Herbert, we are told, was actually ‘his strongest tie to the English 
Church’. It is easy to imagine how congenial the poet who called his Temple 
‘a picture of many spiritual conflicts that have past betwixt God and my soul’ 
must have been to him about the time of his conversion. And it is from this 
period that we have the group of devotional poems in Herbert’s manner. At the 
time he could hardly have had a better master: Herbert, in his rather stripped, 
very accurate, and highly finished poems, had what one of his editors calls ‘a 
deliberate plan to push thought into the foreground and fix attention on harsh, 
intricate and veritable experience’. Technically, the Herbert who could write 
‘Church-bells beyond the stars heard, the soul’s blood’, “Thou and alone thou 
knowst’, may well have assisted in leading him towards a sprung rhythm: at any 
rate there are many lines in his undergraduate poems like ‘Handle the fig, suck 
the full-sapp’d vine-shoot’, ‘Beat, heave and the strong mountain tire’, which 
suggest it; in the second draft of St. Dorothea the stresses are actually marked 
(‘I am sé light and fait’). The later Hopkins, as we might expect, has moved 
beyond Herbert; there is a difference in the devotional attitude (a greater reliance 
on the reason and will) ; there is greater complexity and profundity; more passion, 
intellect, colour; and a far greater intensity in the pressure and fusion of his 
images. Herbert, however, appears to have had a lasting influence, spiritual as 
well as technical. 

At a first glance there would appear to be a striking resemblance between 
Hopkins’s coruscations and the brilliantly flaming odes of Crashaw (also a convert 
to Romanism). But not on closer inspection. Crashaw’s rockets are pyrotechnic, 
rarely more than ‘happy fireworks’; while Hopkins’s are signals or life-rockets. 
A flashing iridescence is common to both, but that is about all. 

There is one other metaphysical worth considering, a little-read eccentric 
whom Hopkins had almost certainly never heard of. It may seem outrageous to 
mention him in the same breath as Edward Benlowes, a wilfully odd writer 


whose style includes all the worst faults of the age and a good many more peculiar — 


to himself. But Benlowes, though extremely uneven, is a poet of many good 
passages; and in parts of his long divine poem, Theophila (1652), he comes nearer 
to anticipating Hopkins than almost anyone: ‘Wrack’d is with bitter-sweet ex- 
tremes my mind, / Shell’d, sheath’d, cag’d, coffin’d in her treacherous friend’, 
‘Vast cares, long dumb, thus vent. Flow tears, soul’s wine, / Juice of an heart 
opprest’, “Top and top-gallant hoise; we will outroar / The billowing storms, 
though shipwrackt more / Healths are, than temptings’t sirens did enchant of 
yore’, ‘How from the rock, rod-struck in ire, / Did cataracts gush out? How did 
the seas retire?’ He has great devotional intensity; what he calls ‘a fulgurance 
of mind’; a powerful urgency of rhythm; and a highly elliptical style, phrases 
being telescoped, and transitional phrases and relatives omitted: ‘Wh’ on sky, 
seas, earth, rocks doth rays disperse, / Stars, rainbows, pearls, fruits, diamonds 
pierce; / The world’s eye, source of light, soul of the universe.’ His imagery is 
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glaringly and overwhelmingly dynamic; he loves storms, shipwrecks, forcible 
verbs like ‘shoot’, ‘sluice’, ‘sprout’, ‘unbowel’, military images—in fact, ‘with 
zeal’s fireworks storms heaven’s roof’. Compound words are very frequent 
(‘woolly-curdled clouds’, ‘shot-bruis’d mud-walls’, ‘bough-cradles’, ‘hope- 
blades’) ; there are double possessives (sin’s asp’s womb’) ; even Hopkinsian phrases 
like ‘Deprav’d of vice, depriv’d of grace’. 

Having emphasized his affinities with the metaphysicals, it would be interesting 
to compare him in this respect with some of his contemporaries. The Victorians 
were, as he remarked, weak ‘in thought and insight’. Where they are more 
intellectual, as in Browning (a close student of Donne from his ’teens), they often 
approach the metaphysical, and Browning in some respects is closer to Hopkins 
than any of his English contemporaries. Emerson (strongly influenced by Herbert 
and Marvell), Francis Thompson (a disciple of Crashaw), and probably Emily 
Dickinson were also in varying degrees and manners metaphysicals; even in 
Clough, Meredith, the Rosettis, and Patmore that interesting compound can 
- sometimes be found—in a deci-normal solution. But their relations with Hopkins 
and with the seventeenth century cannot be examined here. 

Critics have fortunately given up likening Hopkins to Milton. But the impor- 
tance of his studying that consummate master of word-music should never be 
forgotten. There are Miltonic touches in his work: ‘What I have done violent, / 
I have like a lion done, lionlike done’, ‘birds build—but not I build’; he borrowed 
from Milton the idea of the caudated sonnet; and his enjambment is sometimes 
Miltonic (‘It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil / Crushed’). But Hopkins 
is not in the Spenser-Milton-Tennyson tradition. 

Without an exhaustive analysis of his images we can hardly illuminate further 
Hopkins’s very real affinity with Shakespeare. They are especially close in the 
frequency and power of their nature images; while the floating image in King 
Lear, that of a human body in anguished movement, is also the dominant one in 
those poems where Hopkins is himself a Lear. 

And what of the classics? How did they influence the scholar who took a 
Double First in the Classical Schools at Oxford, whom Jowett called ‘the Star of 
Balliol’, and who later became Professor of Greek in the Royal University of Ireland? 
Although his ear must have benefited from his familiarity with Greek and his feeling 
for words quickened by writers who in many ways had a primitive attitude towards 
them, he knew too well the difference between quantity and accent ever to attempt 
classical measures in English (as many were still doing). Nor (except in one 
poem) do we find in him classical allusions. His Hellenic spirit is reflected in his 
adventurous outlook: “The most un-Greek thing we can do’, says Whitehead, ‘is to 
copy the Greeks’. 

His juvenile influences I have not treated: the apprenticeship with Keats, 
Swinburne, Byron, Wordsworth, Christina Rossetti, Tennyson, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and the early ballad-writers was normal for the time. Only Keats, Herbert, 
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Shakespeare, and possibly Wordsworth had permanent significance, but the 
mature Hopkins resembled more what Keats might have become than what he 

actually was. E. E. Phare! having, I think, over-emphasized the Keatsian paral- 

lels, we can afford to belittle the resemblances if not the actual and rather obvious 

_ early influence. She has also dealt with Wordsworth and made some interesting 
points in connexion with their incidental poems about persons. There are a few 
early poems of intrinsic value, but most are echoes, and as such he would not 
have approved our bothering about them (‘echoes are a disease’). 

And so we find that Hopkins, like most revolutionaries, instead of breaking 
with tradition altogether, only went back to earlier traditions; learned from? a 
greater variety of poets and languages than any English poet before him, some 
of which poets he in certain ways resembled, and others not; and that there are 
also resemblances between him and certain poets who never actually influenced 

_ him, or whom he had never heard of. The mature Hopkins had so thoroughly 
assimilated his influences that they never emerged as echoes. “The authentic 
cadence was discovered late’, but it was discovered. 


THE ISLAND STAG 


X& the early light kindles to red 

The boles of the dark mountain-pines 
Raggedly cresting the crag, 

On the edge of the island a stag 

Stands washing his antlers, and dips 

First one then the other, and whips 

The shallows to spray—from the tines 

At every quick turn of his head 

Scattering sparkles in air. 


Quiet he pauses awhile 

Snuffing the eager and rare 

Breath of the morning, then slips 

Into the salt flooding kyle 

With muzzle uplifted, and eyes 

Set on the quickening green 

Of the Outer Isles that arise 

From the shadowy ebbing of night 

By the dews of the darkness washed clean 
And glistering in the cold light. 


1 The Poetry of G. M. H., 1933. 2 I do not mean merely knew. 
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Strongly swimming and keen 

To browse on their freshness, he breasts 
The fleet frothing races: nor rests 

Till he feels under-foot the crisp sand 
And crackling seaweed, and to land 
From the clutch of the cold clinging tide 
Struggles with dark dripping hide. 


And so through the early Spring day 

It is his in the machair to stray 

On the isle of his choice—while for me 

In vision unbridled and free 

His quick spirit lightens the gloom 

Of my sunless and crampt city-room, 

Till the crowding walls melt, and the gleam 
And the tang and the noise of the foam 

Are about us as idly we roam 

Together the island of dream. 


WILFRID GIBSON 


REJECTED ODYSSEY 


you not now remember 


How we felt the limbs of the Downland 
Stretching to rest 


Under the green turf 

With the chalk white revelation of her breast 
Through the blown garment of the grass? 

Until in a dewpond 

Night flashed a smile in an instant’s reflection, 
And we comprehended the intense face of beauty. 
But you were afraid, 

Self-clipped your wings 

To find reassurance in people 

And the dross of habitual things. 


I wanted you to turn 

And sail outwards with me 

To a world I could not conquer alone 
Save you stretched hands 

To the ropes of my argosy. 
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We would have seen the shares of day 
Ploughing the blue arable of darkness, 

The sun flowering in those bright furrows 
Unfolding and thrusting its pollen heart 
To the high noon. 


But the wine of a dying world 

Runs purple and red in the beechwoods 

Earth curls her wintry lips to the falling treasuries, 

Leaf on leaf, rustling and nestling to silence on her cheek. 


The boulders of the clouds 

Are rolling to their disintegration 

In the splinters of the rain. 

Fields lifting invisible mouths 

Thirst, and are assuaged at the drench. 


Why have you deserted these cities of earth and air 

For the man built huddles of security? 

Were the cloisters of evening not sufficient for your contemplation, 
Or the fountains of morning for your ecstasy? 


JOHN PERRIN 


THE HUNCHBACK 


the meandering oleander, 
Inseparable of the twisted stream, 

Dips through the hills where the goats wander 
And the lazy lizards dream, 

Goes the sun-hard, sheep-cropped track 

To the hut of the hunchback. 


He is young, who has never run, 

Though his great, large blue eyes 

Are old in the smudged features, as one 

Who has outgrown tragedies; ‘4 
Nor beggar’s whine nor cringe has he, 
Unservile in deformity. 

‘In the village where I was a child 

The naked brown children played, 

Tumbled in dirt, happy and wild, 

Quick to laughter, quickly afraid; 

And Death took many before they were grown, 
Yet Death let me alone. 


THE HUNCHBACK 


‘How outlived I, in scanty mothering, 

Three brothers younger than I? 

Who lay in the dust a puny helpless thing, 
And would not, could not die; 

With the feet of men and lean dogs wandering, 
Between me and the sky. 


‘Till I came on slow steps to this hut on the hill 
With a stream before my door, 

A goat to milk, a plot to till, 

Hens on the earthen floor; 

And the long silent days companioning _ 

This patient, monstrous thing. 


‘The sunset fashions fiery dragons > 
Eve upon eve, and the winter rains ae 
Gather like lumbering grey waggons 

Over the peak and roll to the plains, 

When the cathedral of the sky is candle lit 

I dwell with beauty and am drowned in it. 


‘Give not your alms for pity, passers by, 
I scorn all piteous things, give me rather 
The dues of all mankind for poverty 

And centuries of sin, that God the Father 
Lighten a little your responsibility 

Of ignorance, that went to making me; 


‘Of whom the birds are not afraid 

Nor the green snake in the grass, 

Seeing they had no part in the crimes that made 
This sorrow come to ed 


The footsteps of the strangers fade, 
And the lonely, lovely land returns to what it was. 


CARLA LANYON LANYON 


AGE 


— are who after storm and grief 
Find a last quiet, as they grow old— 
The quiet of an autumn leaf, 
Whose faded face sways softly kissed 
By paling suns, by mouse-grey mist; 
Whose last age turns to an Age of Gold. 


F. L. LUCAS 
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REVELATION 


— sea-mist, wanly blue 
As nenuphars 
Asleep on pools which moonbeams find 
With long smooth fingers, suddenly withdrew, 
While, from the cliff, the landslide’s scars, 
By creamy-bugled bindweed overtwined, 
And wrinkled coral roofs, flared into view 
Like clear-cut imagery caught 
From nebulas of thought. 


So passion sears the blight 
From purblind life, 

From half-blurred pleasure, blunted smart, 
Remorselessly as dawn gives eyes to night, 
Makes joy delirium, pain a surgeon’s knife, 
Bids eagle-swift desire consume the heart. 
O God—to feel each detail stark with light 

When blossom in the mind 


Fire-lyrics flame-defined. 
NORAH M. HORTON 


MAYDAY AT BYTHORN 


HE: in the chancel of the living Spring, 
All things are safe, all faith inviolate. 
Entrancéd trees, robing like happy nuns 

For mystic bridal with the gracious year, 

Set mossy feet among the spangled grass, 
-And give their gentle shelter to the lambs. 
The cloistered depths of primrose-bordered lanes 
Entrench the meadows, interlace the hills, 
Descend, shade-drowsy, into sunny dusk 

Of valleys where the branches, burgeoning, 
Bequeath their mirrored beauty to the brooks. 
Peace, like an incense, rises from the earth 
And mingles with the air; a mellow haze 
Softens the brightness, Here, the sun has laid 
Aside his spears, and comes in gentleness 

To light a candle at the shrine of quiet. 


VICTOR ALLAN 
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INTERPRETATION IN TEACHING 


By P. GURREY 


INTERPRETATION in teaching is considered here as an aspect of teaching English, though 
it is relevant to nearly all of the subjects of the school curriculum. More particularly, it 
is considered here as an aspect of dealing with language and literature. This means that 
the interpretation of ‘character’, of action, and of ‘conflict’ in drama by gesture, attitude, 
bearing, movement, and grouping cannot be included owing to lack of space. 

In order to clarify thought let us regard interpretation in its simplest form: it may be 
roughly described as the bringing to light of the meaning of a phrase, a statement, a 
passage—first the surface meanings and then the implications and subsidiary associa- 
tions. For instance, to take a handy example, the interpretation of the opening phrase 
of this paragraph, ‘to clarify thought’, would deal first with the idea of making our 
thoughts clearer by putting a statement into simpler words, and by translating meta- 
phorical expressions into plain terms; it might then deal with the assumptions under- 
lying the phrase, that thought about interpretation needed clarifying, that the conception 
of such a process was complex. It was assumed also that thought, or rather, this particu- 
lar thought, could be clarified, that it could be held in the mind in a simple or lucid form; 
finally—to call a halt—it was assumed that clarification could be achieved by words. 
Here we have the process pursued perhaps too long, and as it is in the form of a mere 
exercise, for it gives practice in thinking out possible meanings without concerning itself 
with the value and intention of the passage interpreted, its usefulness may be obscured. 
Few schoolmasters would think it worth while giving such a limited example to a senior 
class, and perhaps fewer would encourage a class to carry to such lengths the building 
up of the complete meaning of any phrase. It is to be hoped, of course, that no one 
would give such arid exercises to junior or lower middle classes. Nevertheless, it would 
be a matter of pride, one hopes, that every senior pupil would have the ability to carry 
out such an intensive search for meanings, assumptions, and implications when occasion 
arose. The ability would enable a good pupil to perceive the subtlety of words, to un- 
cover their superficiality, to be aware of their power of obscuring thought, to detect 
them in the act of playing on emotion: in short, to command them as their master. The 
acquisition of this ability would be a valuable result of a five years’ course at a secondary 
school. Though the question immediately arises what kind of training would be neces- 
sary to develop it, what exercises, what special kind of socratic questioning would best 
bring out the intellectual virtue we look for? 

That there is always an urgent need for some training of this kind for most, if not for 
all, of our pupils in a secondary school will hardly be denied. Of course, the really 
intelligent and linguistically able boys and girls need do little more than read widely, 
discuss freely, write copiously, and invite criticism eagerly; but there is always a full 
percentage of the pupils who need more than this. We might go farther, and agree that 
all of us need, or at least would profit by, increasingly difficult and intensive practice in 
interpretation. And for this reason: words can never cope successfully with the full 
continuum of reality, and experience can never find complete expression in words; but 
nevertheless the farther we advance the outposts of our vocabulary and the larger the 
territory of knowledge we conquer by language, the nearer will words approach the 
boundary of our conscious experience. Training in interpretation enables us to extend 
the boundaries, 
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But if there is a need in our schools for a more thorough training in interpretation, it 
should not be assumed that schoolmasters neglect this vital necessity. Of course, some 
do. But those who have up-to-date experience of school class-rooms know the never- 
ending struggle that goes on to improve understanding and expression. 

On the other hand, there is often a weakness in the criticism of those who imagine that 
‘interpretation’ is a new thing, and that the schools have not attended to an important 
branch of study. The critics appear to assume that one can abstract some passage from 
a book, say, on logic, scientific method, or aesthetics, and use that as a test or exercise, 
not knowing the difference between these two types of work. Whereas it often would 
be necessary to have read the whole book, if it is a good one, or even several books 
dealing with the same field of thought, in order to interpret some selected and specialized 
passage. In other words, interpretation concerns itself with wholes and with parts 
closely related to them, with the contribution of meaning made by separate sentences 
and paragraphs to build up a complete thesis, continuous narrative, or disquisition. In 
practice, every book that is studied in the class-room provides ample scope for interpreta- 
tion in teaching. And every question about the meaning of a piece of the text and dealt 
with by the pupils helps in the training in interpretation. One cannot have training in 
interpretation in isolation or in a vacuum. To secure more than a mere verbal dexterity 
one must use ‘content’ subjects—geography, nature study, history, literature. The task 
of getting meaning from texts is going on all the time and all along the line. This kind 
of study is no new thing. But if criticism had taken some account of the actual situation 
it should have framed itself something like this: the training given in schools to-day is 
not penetrating enough or persevering enough to have useful results, it does not task the 
growing mind to seek farther than a quick snatch at the obvious meaning of the texts 
studied. The growing mind is allowed to suggest sufficient meaning to pass the first easy 
inquiry, and to have the flattering satisfaction of having escaped the need for real 
thought. The young mind is never pressed to see how far it can penetrate into the 
underlying strata of thought and surmise. It is never challenged to pursue a passionate 
inquiry to any lengths. It is allowed to fall back to rest, incurious and lethargic. The 
mind then becomes too lazy to seize the meaning and wring a full and rich residue of 
associated ideas from a text. If we were accused of a lazy appreciation of literature, of 
attending only to what can be comprehended without effort, we should no doubt have 
to plead guilty. Unquestionably we need to sharpen the tools we employ in training, to 
exert with greater perseverance and ardour the pressure on our pupils to bring all their 
powers of thought and imagination into play. We all need to make strenuous efforts to 
fire our pupils with intellectual zeal and curiosity. Who could claim he was doing his 
utmost in this direction? 

We do, indeed, need to know all that there is to be known rane meaning. But when 
we have read, and pondered on, Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning of Meaning, and, 
say, Empson’s The Seven Types of Ambiguity, we have not probed the multiple complexities 
and purposes of language. We then need to seek correctives, and to dip into Poutsma’s 
great Grammar of Late Modern English to discover the variations of thought and intention 
that are possible in slightly varying modes of expression and structure. Further en- 
lightenment can be found in A. H. Gardiner’s Speech and Language, and we can develop 
in ourselves the awareness of what context and situation can do to meaning in various 
ways, though too much time need not be spent on this aspect of language. Inquiry into 
these fascinating studies in linguistics must not be abandoned without the best of one’s 
thought and attention being given to Malinowski’s magnificent work, Coral Gardens and 
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Their Magic, the second volume of which reveals the hidden and unsuspected roots of 
language, how they penetrate deep into our social life and organization, and how they 
have a deep-seated purpose in the emotional and moral life of a nation. 

Without a full understanding of the usefulness and effectiveness of language, without 


a realization of the vital and productive part it plays everywhere, and without 


a conviction that language is a triumphant activity of the human mind, how can we 
rouse enthusiasm in our pupils for this powerful weapon and instrument? 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


THE THEATRE IN WAR-TIME 


Tue brief ‘closing of the theatres’ at the outbreak of the war (oddly reminiscent of its 
nearest historical equivalent, in the year 1642) has left us remembering more clearly 
than ever the dangers that threaten drama and the theatre in times of disturbance and 
dislocation. The temporary driving out of our theatres into the suburbs and safer pro- 
vinces has, it is true, died down. But it may always recur, and, in any case, a good deal 
of dislocation still remains: audiences, in London and the chief cities, are reduced by 
evacuation, preoccupation, and the practical difficulties of transport and the black-out. 
We are faced, as a result of all this, with a professional theatre hard-hit and in danger 
of permanent damage to some essential parts of its life. We may find that theatre (if 
and when there is a return to cultural civilization) bereft of many of its experts in all 
fields, for unemployment holds up the training of the young and reduces the efficiency 
of the mature. We may find, too, that this inevitable draining away of the experts has 


"happened at the very time when the danger was most grave of a lowering of the stan- 


dards of the plays themselves. For there is an assumption, that tends always to reappear 
at times of grave crisis, that people who are tired, distressed, and anxious are more 
readily consoled or distracted by bad art than by good, by what is cheap rather than by 
what is noble. It is easy to see the evil here, but hard to check it, because it is bound up, 
somehow, with a misunderstanding of the nature of relaxation. Perhaps it is part of a 
secret and discreditable fear that good art cannot really be enjoyable; perhaps it is due 
to a superstition (psychologically equally unsound) that what is easily apprehended or 
felt can be effective in curing what has laid a deep hold upon the mind. Whatever be its 
ground, it is a superstition that recurs again and again in times of catastrophe: it 
threatens all the arts and some, I think, of the Churches. In the last war it took an 
especially heavy toll of the theatre. 

Much, of course, is already being done which may be effective in counteracting this. 
Theatres like the Mask group in London are holding their own and keeping their prin- 
ciples; the suburbs and the provinces gained (and are still to some degree gaining) the 
good plays and companies displaced from London; the British Drama League, under 
Mr. Whitworth’s guidance, is still alive and maintaining as many as possible of its 
invaluable services. But it may yet be that the theatre will have for a time to make 
for itself a temporary life, depending upon, and in terms of, its less regular activities. It 
may be that the great amateur dramatic movement of the last ten or fifteen years, which 
has spread over the whole country-side bringing back a love and experience of dramatic 
art like that of the Elizabethans, will give yet another proof of notable service to the art, 
by keeping alive, against the restoring of cultural civilization, the habits of reading, 
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seeing, and acting plays, so that when the professional drama returns the understanding 
of its function will not have perished. 

What, in the meanwhile, can the rest of us, the general public who make up the 
audiences of the English theatres, do to help conserve one of the most characteristic of 
our national arts? Here, as so often, what can be done by the ordinary citizen can be 
done for the most part only within his own mind. But that contribution, though indivi- 
dually slight, may be collectively potent. We can perhaps demand (not so much of other 
people as of ourselves) that we seek not what is easy and cheap, but what is good; for a 
rising tide of the first may set in at any moment now, to the overwhelming of the second, 
We can confirm our own instinctive belief that no substantial comfort is to be found in 
any travesty of the imagination’s function, nor even any worthy form of distraction. For 
it is the function of the imagination to renew life and to lead to reality. Not all of our 
plays have this quality, in any case, but we can at least remind ourselves that illumina- 
tion will best come from those that have. Let us make no mistake. A place of cheap 
entertainment, [to which status the theatre sank in the middle of the nineteenth century] 
will have no spiritual or aesthetic virtue for us or for those who come after us. A play 
like Mr. Eliot’s Family Reunion, which so notably had this, will have it still. 

For in this matter we are responsible both to the past and to the future. It is fatally 
easy to let a good thing perish and a generation grow up who, having never known it, 
cannot even demand it. And drama (though we need hardly remind ourselves of this) 
is, like the other arts, a living part of our finest civilization, and, like all other institutions 
that are the fruit of long maturing, lays upon us responsibilities not unlike those of the 
social contract itself, which is, ‘A partnership in every virtue and in all perfection’. And, 
‘As the ends of such a partnership cannot be obtained between many generations, it 
becomes a partnership not only between those who are living, but between those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who are yet to be born.’ 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 
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Essays and Addresses. By OLtverR Etton. Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


Lovers of literature will be grateful to Professor Elton for having collected these 
Essays and Addresses in a single volume. They make stimulating reading, and in their 
total effect are a serious contribution to literary criticism. 

Writing of Hazlitt as critic, Professor Elton describes him as ‘the great enjoyer and 
discerner’. The phrase is no less apposite to himself. One feels all through these essays 
that the discernment springs from enjoyment—that the writer has felt what he interprets, 
and his judgements are the products of a mind that knows that life and literature are 
inseparably allied. 

In the space of a short review it is impossible to do more than follow up with grateful 
interest a few of the thoughts and speculations that some of these essays provoke. To 
the present reviewer, ‘Style in Shakespeare’ and “The Nature of Literary Criticism’ are 
perhaps the richest in suggestion. What could be more provocative of generous (and 
generative) endorsement than this? ‘Shakespeare was a far more conscious and delibe- 
rate craftsman in words than is sometimes admitted.’ Assuredly—for how else come 
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‘such lines as: ‘In cradle of the rude, imperious surge’, or “The singing masons. building 


roofs of gold’, and a thousand other sudden and lonely flowerings? 

May we not also submit that the poet is so persistently dominant in Shakespeare that 
not seldom, even when some necessary question of the play is to be considered, all is 
held in abeyance while he indulges his muse? Professor Elton himself notes how the 
images of nature creep in where there is no dramatic reason for their presence. How 
often, too, insignificant characters are liable to break out into sublime words beyond 
their natural power and reach, whenever the poet’s Pegasus takes charge. 

The essay on criticism is equally stimulating and suggestive. Here are some of the 
questions with which this essay is concerned—What is the function of criticism, and 
what are the essential elements of a true interpretation? Is a certain kind of poetry 
intrinsically the highest? With Dante as our guide and teacher in distinguishing values, 
we shall come to believe that the greatest poetry is concerned with the greatest themes— 
love and righteousness—nature and death—and that these themes by sovereignty of 
nature beget the highest forms of expression. 

This comes very near to a confession of faith in absolute values in art, and, indeed, 
Professor Elton raises the question whether ‘there is something comparable i in art to the 
alleged permanence and objectivity of the moral law’—a question on which the survival 
values of artistic creations have some bearing. 

What gives some poetry a life beyond life? ‘Deep in the general heart of men its 
power survives’ is one answer—but the mystic looks for sanctions beyond the commerce 
with mortality. These speculations, however (for which Professor Elton must be held 
responsible), have led one too far. 

‘Reason and Enthusiasm in the Eighteenth Century’ is a sketch of the conflict between 
the two in an age when, as Professor Elton suggests, ‘the polar extremes of the English 
temper may be best represented by Horace Walpole and Wesley’, and, in the heart of 
which, one might add, Christopher Smart (before Blake) was bewildered by glories 
alien to Augustan daylight. In his careful investigation of the usage of the term enthu- 
siasm, tracing how in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it had lost its old 
meaning of ‘God-inspired’ and become a term of distrust and contempt, it is strange 
that Professor Elton does not refer to Casaubon’s Treatise Concerning Enthusiasme (1655) 
which, according to Sir William Temple, ‘discovered the hidden or mistaken sources of 
that Delusion’ and so would seem very much to his hand. It may be noted also that 
Goldsmith has used the term in its old, good sense, e.g. “The artist mingles the ideas with 
a kind of enthusiasm, or 7d Oeiov, which is that gift of heaven we call genius.” 

Members of the English Association will welcome the inclusion in this volume 
of Professor Elton’s presidential address in 1932. There is no better general exposition 
of The Testament of Beauty—that harvest of Bridges’ rich, sagacious, and much experienced 
mind, In this address also acknowledgement is made of another member’s work in the 
same field—Mr. Nowell Smith’s Notes on the poem, and it is interesting to learn that 
a revised edition of the Notes is shortly to be published. 

‘The Present Value of Byron’ is a well-balanced appreciation of the man as well as 
the poet, and modern sympathy will certainly endorse the estimate of Don Juan as the 
greatest of English satires for general power and variety. (Why is it not published 
separately in one of the admirable cheap series, such as the World’s Classics?) 

The essays on the Slavonic writers Pushkin, Chekhov, and Karel Capek, occupying 
more than a third of the whole volume, deserve a separate review. By many readers they 


? Essay XIII, ‘Cultivation of Taste’, Globe Edition of Goldsmith. 
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will doubtless be studied with as much interest as the other essays which have provoked 
these random comments, especially the one on Pushkin—embellished by many skilful 
verse translations, mainly Professor Elton’s own—and the brilliant survey of the 
various writings of Karel Capek. 

With this bare reference to these Slavonic studies I must take leave of a fascinating 
book, commending it to the care of all those minds that would still keep touch with 
civilization. 

GEORGE COOKSON 


The Diary of Dudley Ryder, 1715-1716. Transcribed and edited by Wits 
Mattuews. Methuen. 16s. 

Sir Dudley Ryder, Attorney-General, Master of the Rolls, and Chief Justice from 
1754 to 1756, when he died on the eve of being granted a long-desired peerage, climbed 
to the top of the ladder in his chosen profession but missed the fame he so prudently 
cultivated. Campbell, in his Chief Justices of England, treats him, in the words of Dr. 
Matthews, ‘as one of the unavoidable inconveniences of his history’. But if the Lord 
Chief Justice missed his fame, his diary, of which a section covering eighteen months of 
his life as a student of the Middle Temple is here transcribed, is likely to win him a far 
wider reputation as a junior Pepys. 

To speak of Dudley Ryder and Pepys in the same breath is not, I think, to overstate 
the interest of the newly discovered diary. There is, even in these daily jottings of a 
student, that same delightful mixture of personal observations and sidelights on more 
weighty matters which, thanks to Pepys, has added a word to the language. The frank 
disclosures of this young man of twenty-four illuminate many obscure corners of the 
social life of the London of his day; his private musings, communicated in an engaging 
blend of archness and naiveté, reveal a sensitive and timorous soul and help to remind 
us that self-analysis of a considerable penetration is not the exclusive perquisite of the — 
post-Freud period. 

‘Two stars shone at his birth,’ writes Dr. Matthews, “Trade and Dissent, the Castor 
and Pollux of the late seventeenth century.” The Ryders were reasonably prosperous, 
reasonably pious, and at times reasonably gay. The diary is full of agreeable transitions 
from piety to vanity and back again. ‘Rose at 6. Drank two bottles of purging waters. 
A very fine morning. Walked in the long walk. Thought of the being of God.’ ‘Went 
into my closet, read the 5 and 6 of Matthew. Mightily pleased with the perfect morality 
of our Saviour.’ Cheek by jowl with this will come so pertinent an observation as the 
following: 


‘What troubled me most was a fear I had stinking breath and it was perceived. 
This makes me of late very uneasy in company. I am resolved as soon as possible to 
find out the truth of it, and although I think to ask my mother that question it sounds 
so odd to ask her whether my breath stinks that I don’t know how to ask it.’ 


But halitosis was not the only bar to Dudley Ryder’s enjoyment of female company. 
He was terribly shy. In the course of eighteen months he had worked up passions for 
two Hackney sirens, Mrs. Lloyd and Mrs. Marshall, but found himself constantly 
pushed aside by more pressing suitors. Having noted the methods of his brother William 
he writes: ‘So natural is it to women to like a man that rattles and talks with assurance, 
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though never so much from the purpose.’ His own attempts at gallantry were flat 
failures. 

‘As we came home when it grew duskish and the sun was set, .. . it came into my 
head to talk of gallantry and knight-errantry and enchanted castles and cruel giants 
who barbarously treated the Fair. . . . I carried this fancy as well as I could but I must 
confess did it but indifferently that I was glad to drop it.’ 


In his troubles, he turns from law studies to the pages of polite literature, and it is 
extremely interesting to note how popular were the writings of essayists and philosophers 
among all classes of the population in need of self-help or conversational supply. In the 
throes of his infatuation for Mrs. Marshall, Ryder reads the pastorals of Fontenelle 
‘with a design to collect some little hints for conversation with the ladies’. At other 
times Voiture, Boileau (‘I never read any poetry in my life please me so well’), Le Sage, 
Tatlers and Spectators (‘you see the different manners of men set in a very clear and 
distinguishing light’), Locke and Berkeley bring him relaxation and encouragement. 
Although he enjoyed being discovered in a studious posture (‘I had a mind to think as I 
went along, but did not much’), he admits to being lazy and restless; yet he was able to 
read Italian as well as French and the classics, and could find solace with his flute or his 
viol. He is dismayed to find how easily worldly thoughts distract his attention, and yet 
his steady attendance at Meetings, discussion of sermons and careful annotation of theo- 
logical works are taken for granted. Dr. Matthews has introduced us to a very human 
document, with added interest for all who desire to know more of the gossip and by-ways 
of a London but lately Augustan. S. GORLEY PUTT 


The Burning Oracle: Studies in the Poetry of Action. By G. Wirson Knicut. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Readers of Professor Knight’s previous volumes will hardly mae the hint that, when 
I state that in his new book he deals with the work of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Swift, Pope, and Byron, the verbal clause of this simple pronouncement in the case of 
this particular author acquires automatically an intensely individual emphasis: for 
Professor Knight has always had his own way of dealing with literature. A scholarly and 
singularly perceptive textual commentator, he is essentially an enthusiast, in the old 
sense, and is never exclusively preoccupied with technical niceties. He approaches 
literature with the fervour of an evangelist, applying to it the touchstone of his own 
sense of ethical values, and accords to it mcrit, or demerit, in so far as it conforms with, 
or transgresses, his preconceptions of its mission. He seeks first in a writer a positive 
creative energy, that is, an energy whose potency is not entirely expended in the produc- 
tion of individual works of art, but extends its activities to the creation of life itself. 
Energy and action are, with him, the operative words; and only those writers have any 
vital significance for him in whose work he finds manifestations of a spiritual radio- 
activity. Shakespeare, naturally, is the signal exemplar of his gospel; and in the work 
of Pope and Byron, also, he discovers the vital flame: whereas Milton, for him, as is 
indicated by the title of his essay on the author of Paradise Lost—‘The Frozen Labyrinth’ 
—is at best an accomplished, but sterile and negative, technician. Of course Professor 
Knight is in the momentary mode when he seeks to exalt Pope at the expense of Milton: 
yet he is, undeniably, an exceedingly able and eloquent advocate. He is, perhaps, least 
persuasive when in a partisan extravagance he repeatedly applies the epithet of ‘Shake- 
spearean’ to the work of Pope and Byron: nevertheless, I must admit that his partiality 
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for these writers has aroused in me an ardent desire to reread them, so that I may re- 
assess my Own estimate of their value in the illumination shed by his enthusiastic and 
penetrating appreciation of their significance. True, I am a little puzzled that, when 
Professor Knight instances a recent writer as a criterion of values, his references should 
be exclusively to D. H. Lawrence. Surely the exuberant, pregnant, and positive athletic 
vigour of so dynamic a poet as Abercrombie would be more germane to his gospel of 
radiant creative activity, even though Abercrombie has never been the prophet of a cult, 
Herein, I fancy, Professor Knight again betrays his liability to be influenced by a cur- 
rent vogue. Yet his argument, even when it provokes occasional dissent, is always 
excitingly stimulating: and it would be presumptuous to dismiss summarily in, what 
must of necessity be, a brief and cursory review a vital and unquestionably significant 
work of creative criticism. 
WILFRID GIBSON 


We Saw Him Act: A Symposium on the Art of Sir Henry Irving. Collected and collated 
by H. A. Samntssury. Hurst & Blackett. 215. 


When I have indicated that there are some eighty or more contributors to this token 
of homage to the memory of Henry Irving offered by his contemporaries, there seems 
little more to be said about it. That so full and generous a compilation can be made at 
this date is, in itself, the sufficiently significant phenomenon. Acting, of its essence, 
being necessarily the most ephemeral of the arts, it is amazing enough that such a body 
of witness to the potency of Irving’s genius can be assembled so long after his death. It 
is impossible in so brief a notice even to enumerate the names of the contributors, let 
alone discuss the merit of the individual appreciations; but we may observe that the 
writing of an account of Irving’s most characteristic impersonation, that of Mathias in 
The Bells, has been allotted to Dr. F. S. Boas, who, needless to say, has performed the 
task with something more than adequacy. 
WILFRID GIBSON 


Tradition and Romanticism. Studies in English Poetry from Chaucer to W. B. Yeats. 
By B. Iror Evans, Professor in English Language and Literature in the 
University of London, Queen Mary College. Methuen & Co. 213 pp. 
6s. net. 


Professor Evans has written a wise book and a timely one. ‘Revaluations’ of English 
poetry have been pretty common during the last ten years. They have performed the 
useful function of shaking up academic beliefs which were hardening into dogmas, but 
some of them, at any rate, were apt to leave the inexperienced reader with the impression 
that before the advent of Mr. T. S. Eliot the only valuable achievements of English 
poetry were to be found in the works of Skelton, Donne, Dryden, and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. Professor Evans’s judicious yet lively and stimulating pages provide an excel- 
lent corrective to half-baked stuff of this sort. One object of his work is to answer the 
implied disparagement of the greater part of the English poetic tradition which has 
become the common stock-in-trade of every would-be modernist criticaster. Another is 
to show that the ‘romanticism’ condemned by many eminent modern writers is really a 
continental rather than an English phenomenon, and that while ‘little in our verse 
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corresponds to the extreme conceptions of the term’, a special sort of English romanticism 
has existed in all ages of English poetry and has constantly compromised with types of 
‘classicism’ and other elements. Starting from these premisses, he surveys some of the 
major English poets from Chaucer to Yeats, studying them as ‘artists who have modified 
the conception of poetry’. The student who accepts Professor Evans as a guide will have 
arich reward. His judgements are always sane and helpful and often surprisingly fresh 
when we remember the well-worn nature of the path he is treading. The one real weak- 
ness of the survey is, perhaps, the neglect of the realistic tradition in English poetry, 
The author applies the word ‘realism’ rather unwillingly to Chaucer’s Troilus and tends 
to neglect this important element in Augustan poetry. Crabbe and Goldsmith are 
barely mentioned, and Rochester’s name does not appear. Moreover, the important 
realistic strain in pre-Raphaelite poetry receives no acknowledgement. However, some 
sins of omission are almost inevitable in a work where so much is condensed into such a 
small compass. 

An inverted comma has gone astray on p. 32 so that it is not clear where a quotation 
from C. S. Lewis ends, and on p. 166 ‘sane’ is rather unfortunately misprinted for ‘same’. 

Not the least admirable quality of Tradition and Romance is its championship of toler- 
ance, that ‘national distaste for coercion in matters of opinion’ which Roger Fry rightly 
considered an important part of our artistic as of our political heritage. 

V. DE S. PINTO 


A Dialogue on Modern Poetry. By Rutu Bartey. Oxford University Press. 5s. 


The contributors to Miss Bailey’s Dialogue on Modern Poetry are a Plain Man or Per- 
plexed Common Reader, an Attacker, a Defender, a Moderator, and two minor partici- 
pants who make occasional non-committal interpolations. Miss Bailey has an acute 
mind, and conducts the affair with marked ability; but I am more than a little doubtful 
of the positive value of such discussion. I dislike all controversy about poetry in genera- 
lized terms and the whole silly business of dividing the work of writers into temporal 
categories and dismissing it in sections as either “Traditional’ or ‘Modernistic’. It seems 
to me as absurd to label any poetry ‘Modern’ as it would be to speak of any poetry as 
‘Antiquated’. Every poet has a right to be judged on his own individual merit and not 
as the member of some particular, and inevitably ephemeral, ‘school’: indeed, every 
poem of every poet demands a separate and unbiased assessment. A so-called ‘school’ 
of writers usually consists of one original genius and a group of imitators, whose work, 
being merely modish, is therefore negligible. Miss Bailey certainly conducts her inquiry 
into the state of contemporary poetry with a desire to be fair to all parties; but, so far 
as I can gather, her own personal conclusion is that ‘modern’ poets have made the 
discovery that poetry consists of an amalgam of diverse elements, which, of course, is 
no discovery at all. Every poet of every generation has surely been aware of this funda- 
mental fact. My personal objection to much of the work of professed ‘modernists’ is 
that these writers are apt to release their verse from the melting-pot before the ele- 
ments have become properly fused, so that, instead of an amalgam, we get a lumpy and 
incongruous conglomerate. They would seem to be too impatient to learn the technique 
of their art. Too many of their alleged poems consist merely of a number of irrelevant 
remarks expressed in the most slipshod and slapdash fashion. But I, in my turn, must not 
be led into making generalized criticisms and indulging in such facile wholesale con- 
demnations as I deplore! 


WILFRID GIBSON 
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The Voyage of the Cap Pilar. By Appian SeEvicMAN. Hodder & Stoughton. 18s. 


If it is an unusual thing for the sailor to be able to write, it is an even more unusual 
thing for the writer to be able to sail. He set out to sail round the world in a wind- 
jammer, with no auxiliary engine and no wireless, and a crew only four of whom had 
ever been to sea before. He took his newly married wife, and their baby was born 
in New Zealand and became ‘assistant stewardess’ at the age of six weeks. They 
visited the Marquesas Islands and the Galapagos Islands, and Tristan da Cunha; they 
caught sharks and albatrosses; their cabin-boy was a stowaway; they navigated the 
roaring forties and coral reefs and the Hudson river. 


The first storm hit them in the Bay: ‘There was not a man aboard who did not feel 
the strain of that first blow. One or two were seasick from the moment we passed the 
Eddystone; but they came manfully on deck with their watches, until, in the end, 
sheer weakness forbade them the struggle necessary to get out of their bunks. . . . We 
soon found that there were scarcely enough hands on deck to furl or reef the sails. In 
fact, even when we had routed out those of the watch off duty who were still able 
to crawl up the forecastle ladder, there were only half a dozen in all, including the 
man at the wheel... .” 


The sailor is to be admired for what he did: they all reached home in safety; they 
carried out their intended route, encircling the globe in a two years’ voyage; they brought 
their ship to safe anchorage in the most unsafe places; and only a sailor can tell what 
skill and tact that involves, with an unskilled amateur crew. The writer is to be con- 
gratulated on his comprehension of what the reader really wants to know: what the 
meals consisted of, how they were cooked, and who cooked them; what the old China- 
man really said when asked to help pull the dinghy up the beach; how a six months old 
baby is cared for day by day on a South Sea Island; he is also to be congratulated on his 
victory over the sailor in the omission of the many technicalities and officialities which 
must have taken up so much of the sailor’s time on the voyage but would be so boring 
to the reader. The sailor again has vanquished the writer in forcing him to omit, all 
notes: if the reader doesn’t know what the ‘spanker’ is, or ‘two bells’, or the ‘port tack’, 
he is welcome to look it up in any elementary nautical book he can get hold of, but the 
Captain of the Cap Pilar will not insult him by assuming such ignorance. 

As a monument of a great adventure, this book should be in the library of anyone 
who cares that the spirit of adventure should live, and particularly it should be in school 
libraries, to prove that adventure does not live in books alone. And, having congratu- 
lated the sailor and the writer, one would like also to congratulate the man, for the 
courage which carried out a very great deed, and for the modesty which saw nothing 
great in it. 

C. B, 


A Perpetual Memory and Other Poems. Henry NEwsout. John Murray. 35. 6d. 


This slender sheaf of gleanings—thirty-three all told—will delight those lovers of 
poetry who know the work of Henry Newbolt well. They will recognize here, both in 
what is austerely fine and in what is pungently keen, the essence of a mind compact of 
those two qualities. The range of these brief poems, their sensitive craftsmanship, the 
deep compassion in some, the racy wit in others, may be a revelation to that body of 
readers which still belieyes that the good things which he gave us in his Blue Water 
days were all that he had to give. 
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In a recent broadcast there was much to puzzle Newbolt’s friends, but there was a 
tincture of truth in the remark that to many people his name suggests nothing more than 
a retired Colonel with a knack of patriotic rhyme. Drake’s Drum rattles in ears un- 
acquainted with the very different music of his more tranquil verse—the music some- 
times of the hautboy, sometimes of the oaten pipe. For, to vary the metaphor and 
borrow the heraldic terms he himself loved, azur and or gave place to argent as the years 


Among the Other Poems there are seven in unrhyming verse and three in lapidary 
prose. There is an epithalamium, a fable, a satire; there are Christmas carols, and epi- 
in the Greek and the Roman manner. Some are given in Latin as well as in 
English. The middle lines of The Nightjar read like a translation from a lost fragment of 
Virgil; and there are constant conscious reversions to Catullus, Martial, and the Greek 
Anthology. The Letter to R. B. in his own ‘new narrative method’ is a joyous piece of 
fooling, and it is sad that the late Laureate should have missed the point—as apparently 
he did. 

Sir William Rothenstein’s extraordinarily life-like frontispiece complements the word- 
pictures traced by Walter de la Mare and Ralph Furse in the two memoirs serving as a 
double prologue to this book. Those who enjoyed the rare privilege of H. N.’s friendship 
will recognize with gratitude how perfectly his old friend and his son-in-law have done 
their part. 

To quote detached lines from even the briefest of poems is seldom wise; but from this 
quatrain his own words might not unfittingly be taken to bid him farewell: 


But you, you have given us again 
Memory and trust; 
We are older than Age, we are stronger than pain, 
We are more than our dust. 
DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


The Unknown Known and a Dozen Odd Poems. By T. Sturce Moore. Martin 
Secker. The Richards Press. 95 pp. 1939. 


The immensely difficult problem for a modern mythological poet is that of reinter- 
preting his myth in terms of a world that no longer thinks in the mythological way. 
Mr. Sturge Moore, veteran adventurer in seas of poetic thought, has not, like William 
Morris, tried to use the great Northern epic story as a basis for an English Iliad. In 
The Unknown Known he has created an original form half descriptive and half 
meditative, taking as his theme the single incident of the visit of Sigurd disguised in the 
form of Gunnar to Brynhild in her fire-guarded castle of Hindfell. The meeting of the 
disguised hero with his Valkyrie wife seems to symbolize a certain aspect of the mystery 
of sex-relationship, Sigurd’s soul hidden in the strange body of Gunnar representing 
the eternally baffled soul of the lover whom the barrier of sensuous appearance cuts off 
from the beloved: 


How many lovers know each other less 
Than these that knew not. . .? 


This question is asked in one of the meditative interludes interspersed in the narrative. 
By this device the poet addresses the reader directly, and endeavours to link the old 
saga to modern experience. To connect Hindfell with Hindhead and the Hoard of 
Fafnir with the unproductive wealth of modern capitalism are conceptions that may be 
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cited to give the measure of the poet’s daring and ingenuity. The descriptive passages 
are of a quality that might justify a phrase-maker in calling Mr. Moore the last of the 
Parnassians. The glimpse of the Valkyries through the windows of Hindfell is a magnifi- 
cent example: 
Their steel-ri arms 

Could swing the axe or poise the spear with ease, 

And from their helmets flanked by falcon wings 

Escaped their hair, yellow, or red, or black, 

A cloud of glory, anger, or of doom. 
The shorter poems at the end of the volume are sketches by a master hand; two adapta- 
tions from Baudelaire are particularly notable. V. DE S. PINTO 


New Poems. By Joun GAwswortH. Martin Secker. 39 pp. 5s. 


Mr. John Gawsworth has recently been awarded the Benson Medal of the Royal 
' Society of Literature for his services to literature. His earlier book of verse, Poems 1930- 
1932, a very uneven collection of exceptional promise (most of it was written before 
the age of 21) revealed his debt to the Elizabethans and the poets of the Yellow Nineties 
(particularly Dowson). But the revised edition of 1938 (a book of less than half its size) 
was deleted of so many of the old poems, and contained so many new ones, that its 
specific character was more or less lost, particularly as it bore witness to an entirely 
new influence—A. E. Housman, that stumbling-block of so many of the poets of the 
defunct (and now estimable) ‘Georgian’ era. Now in his entirely new book, New Poems, 
Mr. Gawsworth’s note is firmer and more original, though he has not yet fully found 
his own voice, for there are still submerged echoes of two or three of his favourite poets, 
among whom Housman is not entirely absent: 


There’s short time, and shorter pity, 

Shrift there’s none, and doom in plenty. 

Down ’twill come, the arrogant city 

Of the body, sapped at twenty. 
Also is evident some slight contact with modernism, for snatches of the poems are 
‘precious’ or obscure, and even utterly incomprehensible. But, in spite of a few odd 
slips of technique, the collection has a quality which most recent verse desperately 
lacks, for it has colour, music, rhythm, firm shape, and sometimes a touch of original 
magic: 

Wake slowly in that dim green bed; 

Wake slowly and be comforted: 

Who dies in beauty is not dead. 

It has also speed, in places immense speed. The general effect is that of a befogged 

and embittered idealist running furiously round in a circle and sometimes standing on 


his head. Evidently realizing this John Gawsworth has prefaced his book with these 
very individual lines: 


Into a world of chaos, 
Into a world of lies, 
I was cast down head-first 
With no time for surprise. 
But the book has a definite quality of real worth and cries out for careful treatment 
from critics and reviewers. HERBERT PALMER 
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Sonnets, In Exitu Israel, Peace: An Ode. By E.H. W. MEyYeErstEIn. Oxford University 
Press, 1939. 120 pp. 6s. 

Mr. Meyerstein is a very cunning and experienced craftsman in verse. His new book 
is a memorable achievement, containing, perhaps, the finest poetry that he has hitherto 
published. A noble procession of sonnets leads up to the restrained yet passionately 
eloquent stanzas called Jn Exitu Israel and the Ode, Peace, which delighted readers of 
The Times Literary Supplement some months ago. In Exitu Israel rises to the height of its 
great argument. It is the answer of the Jews to their persecutors, a confession and a 
prophecy. None of the Nazi tyrants will probably ever read it, but it will remain long 
after their Third Reich has passed away, a testimony to the genius of the people whose 
spirit they have vainly tried to extinguish: 

Dictators of the world, sublime, pass, pass, 
The treasure of the pure in heart who scorn; 
Perceive ye no Redeemer in the mass 

That flees the wrath, no promise of a morn? 


For we have seen the ladder and the ark, 
The tables broken, the veil rent in twain; 
We hear the sabachthani through the dark: 


And One that rose shall rise in us again. 
V. DE S. PINTO 


FOUR POETS 
Poems. By HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER. London, Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd., 1939. 
vii+128 pp. 55. 
Africa Verses. By ArTHuR SHEARLY Cripps. Oxford University Press, 1939. 
xv+99 pp. 6s. 
South African Harvest and Other Poems. By G. M. Mituer. Shakespeare Head Press, 
Basil Blackwell, 1939. 87 pp. 45. 


Homage to Cheshire. By Heptey Lucas. Altrincham, 1939. 29 pp. IS. 


Mrs. Granville-Barker’s poems are very graceful and accomplished, the work of a 
sensitive and cultivated mind with a genuine lyrical gift, and also a profound sense of 
the boredom and unreality of the Heartbreak House of the rich modern aesthete. One 
of her best lyrics is a rendering of a Spanish folk-song: in another the spirit of Spanish 
folk poetry is reincarnated in English verse. The only long poem in the book is the 
effective narrative in heroic couplets called The Ball, New York, 1921. This admirable 
poems suggests a question: why should not short stories of the Maupassant and Tchehov 
types be told in verse of a pointed epigrammatic kind instead of the conversational prose 
which is now quite stale and outworn as a medium for narrative? 

Mr. Shearly Cripps is a poet whose early verse was admired at Oxford and outside 
Oxford in the years preceding 1914. His new collection is the fruit of a long experience 
as a missionary in Mashonaland. Lord Tweedsmuir in a short prefatory note writes that 
Mr. Cripps’s poetic gift is unlike that of any author of to-day. He is right: the Africa 
Verses (why not ‘African Verses’?) seem to reveal a new way of writing religious poetry. 
The poet’s passionate sympathy with the Mashonaland natives, and his noble indignation 
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at their exploitation give a fresh significance to the old religious images and symbols, 
The sequences of poems called The Black Christ and Scorn and Pity should be read by all 
who are inclined to be smug about colonial conditions: 

Pilate and Caiaphas 

They have brought this thing to pass— 

That a Christ the Father gave 

Should be guest within a grave. 


Church and State have willed at last 
This tyranny not overpast; 

His dark southern Brows around 
They a wreath of briars have bound; 
In his dark, despised Hands 

Writ in sores their writing stands. 


Mr. G. M. Miller’s poems in South African Harvest are African verses of an entirely 


different kind from those of Mr. Cripps. Where Mr. Cripps sounds the depths, Mr. Miller 
skims lightly, and often gracefully over the surface. He is a schoolmaster in South 
Africa who writes pleasant, fluent verse, sometimes serious and sometimes humorous, 
dealing with school life, English and African landscape, and romantic fantasies. His 
new rendering of the Pied Piper story is an admirable piece of fooling, and the lyrics, 
though somewhat lacking in subtlety and originality, show a pretty mastery of the short 
stanza forms. It is a pity that the fine translation from Brizeux should be marred by the 
misprinting of ‘Kerlé’ as ‘Kelo’. 

Mr. Hedley Lucas, whose earlier collections of verse have been favourably reviewed 
in English, now appears in the excellent old English role of a ‘local’ poet. This little 
collection of verses in praise of Cheshire is everything that ‘local’ poetry ought to be. It is 
unpretentious, full of happy enthusiasm, the fruit of deeply felt experience and knowledge, 
and winged with the vision of a true poet. 


V. DE S. PINTO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Prose of Purpose—Selected and edited by ALEXANDER Low, J. W. OLIVER, and 
H. J. L. Rosse. Oliver & Boyd. 335. 6d. 


This book, intended for use in Schools, is one of the most delightful prose anthologies 
we have come across. The selection of passages has been inspired by a wish to give a 
less narrow conception of literature than is usually provided by the average English 
course in schools. 

The scope of subject-matter is therefore wide, wide enough indeed to represent, in 
Mr. Micawber’s phrase, the whole range of the human intellect. 

The choice has been made with skill and judgement, and though the selectors avow 
that they have paid more regard to matter than manner there are plenty of passages 
that are remarkable for beauty of style as well as thought. 

One of the great merits of the selection is that it ranges from the ideals of the ancient 
civilizations of Greece and Rome to the most modern problems as expounded and dis- 
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cussed by leading writers of the day. Altogether an admirable book not only for the 
classroom but the pleasure of the plain reader. 


Model ~— for School Certificate and Matriculation. By T. S. Jones. Macmillan. 
as. 6d. 


How to Write. By Stantey Woop. George Gill. 55. 


Practical experience in the teaching of English forms the background of both these 
books; and both show a preference for luminous example rather than dull precept. 
Mr. T. S. Jones gives a list of essay subjects popular with examiners and proceeds to 
show, by skilful selection from the work of writers such as E. V. Lucas, J. B. Priestley, 
and Sir James Jeans, that those subjects, uninviting as they may seem on the examination 
paper, can in fact give birth to fine literature. In a brief preface Mr. Jones makes some 
suggestions as to the method by which the model essays should be studied, but, apart 
from that, he leaves them to make their own eloquent appeal. 

Mr. Stanley Wood writes not only for those who wish to pass examinations, but for 
all who would like to be able to write, whether for profit or amusement, but who need 
the guidance of someone who understands the difficulties of the first stages of authorship. 
The chapters on essay-writing, writing for profit, and ‘literary gossip’, are interesting and 
original ; while the spade-work on grammar and syntax in the earlier chapters is relieved 
by generous quotations from A. P. Herbert’s ‘Word-Skirmishes’, taken from Punch. 
On the other hand, a somewhat depressing effect is produced on the reader by 
cautionary passages such as the following, which appear at frequent intervals and in 
bold type in some of the earlier chapters, like the refrain of some despairing examiner: 


‘Candidates wrote reasonably accurate and grammatical English of a rather lifeless 
type which in too many cases failed to allow any real interest in the subject to appear.’ 


English of your Daily Life—Books I and II. By R. K. and M. I. R. PotkincHoRNE. 
Longmans. 15. 3d. each. 


The Heritage of Books—First Series. Edited by A. G. Hucues and E. W. PARKER. 
Longmans. With or without exercises. One: The Open Gate. 15. 6d. or 15. gd. 
Two: The Enchanted Highway. 1s. 9d. or 2s. Three: All Sorts of Delights. 25. 
or 2s. 3d. Four: Young Adventurers. 25. 3d. or 25. 6d. 


The first steps a child makes to gain command of his mother tongue may have a 
decisive effect—for good or ill—on his later progress. The two series of school books 
under review have been written with the object of ensuring that these first efforts shall 
be as easy and pleasurable as can be. 

The two volumes which comprise English of your Daily Life reveal the authors’ affec- 
tionate understanding of young children. The pictures which introduce each scene, 
and the rhymes and word-lists by which each is supplemented, provide the sort of 
material to which young minds will readily respond. 

-The later volumes of The Heritage of Books have already received favourable comment 
in these pages. The four books in the first series are necessarily more limited in range 
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than those intended for older pupils, but present the same admixture of nature-stories, 
legend, fantasy, and adventure, and reveal the same care in the formulating of questions 
and exercises. 


Among the Shorter Notices in Number 11, vol. it, was one of ‘Normal English Pronunciation’, 
by Oscar Browne. We regret that the price of the book was wrongly stated to be 3s. instead of 
3s. 6d. The author has also drawn our attention to a typographical error made in quoting the 
sequence of vowel sounds, and to a misstatement in the Notice owing to an oversight.—Ed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 

The recent addition to the World’s Classics series (Oxford University Press) of Selected 
Poems by Swinburne—an addition long overdue and all the more welcome because of the 
excellence of the choice and the no less excellent introduction by Mr. Laurence Binyon 
—reminds your correspondent of a pretty story about Swinburne he heard from the late 
R. W. Raper, Vice-President of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Raper, who knew Swinburne well, once asked him which of all his lyrics he thought 
the most musical. 

The answer came at once, ‘Oh Jtylus, Raper—I read it to the nightingales at Fiesole 

and they all fell in tune’. 

'  Itylus is, of course, included in this selection—as indeed are nearly all the marvellous 
melodies that still ‘entice and enthrall’. But not A Match (Poems and Ballads, 1st 
Series). Surely this is an oversight. 
Yours faithfully, 
X. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


THE competition for the award of a prize for the best essay has proved disappointing. 
Partly, no doubt, owing to the disorganizing effects of the war on the schools, especially 
those which have been evacuated, the number competing for the essay prize was less 
than half the number entering for the poetry competition—viz. 24 in all from 11 schools, 
as against 55 from 25 schools in the competition held last summer. 

Of the 24 essays sent in, although a few made pleasant enough reading, in no case 
did an essay reach prize standard. 

We have, therefore, to announce that no awards can be made. 

The next competition to be held will be for the award of a prize for the best short 
story. The subject may be the choice of the competitor, but must be approved by the 
school authorities. Short stories must not exceed 1,200 words and must reach the Editor 
of English not later than Oct. 1st. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following reports have reached us for printing in this number. 
EDINBURGH 
Session 1939-40 
November 24, Mr. H. Harvey Wood on “The English Poets on War’. 
December 9, Presidential Address to the Scottish Branch by Dr. A. M. Clark: ‘The 
Art of Satire and the Satiric Spectrum.’ 
January 19, Dr. O. K. Schram on ‘Modern American Usage’. 
February 9, Dr. J. W. Oliver on ‘The Comic Strain in Scottish Poetry’. 
March 1, Mr. R. M. Logan on ‘Some Eighteenth-Century Travellers in Scotland’. 
March 29, Dr. G. Poulet on ‘The Concept of Time in the French and English Roman- 
ticists, especially in De Quincey and Baudelaire’. 


NOTTINGHAM 
January 12, Dr. Bruce Pattison on ‘Renaissance Poetry and Music’. 
January 26, Professor G. Bullough on ‘A Parallel of Modern Poetry and Painting’ 
(illustrated). 
February 4, Discussion Meeting, ‘Modernist Poetry’. 
February 19, Mr. Malcolm Elwin on ‘The Art of Biography’. 
March 1, Mr. L. A. G. Strong on ‘Poetry and the Material World’. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 


Report of October Meeting. 

There were 26 members present at the meeting on October 30 when Dr. Greta Hort 
spoke on “The Orthodox Religious Movement in Fourteenth-Century England’. 

Dr. Hort said that this century was one of decay and that Chaucer was a lonely star 
in the firmament. 

The orthodox religious movement was divided into two groups, one represented by 
Piers Plowman and the other by the works of Richard Rolle of Hampole, Margery 
Kemp, Walter Hilton, and Dame Julian of Norwich. 

There was some discussion by Mr..Seccombe, Mr. Serle, Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Macartney, 
and Mr. Lockley. 


Report of November Meeting. 

On November 27, the last meeting for the year, an ‘English Review Night’, was held, 
at which 18 members were present. Mr. H. G. Seccombe reviewed Goodbye to Berlin by 
Christopher Isherwood. He said it consisted of fairly elaborate sketches, the raw material 
for a novel, and had no artistic unity. 

Mr. W. A. G. Scott then discussed Trial of a Fudge, by Stephen Spender. It is a play 
of ideas, not action, as is Eliot’s Murder in a Cathedral. Spender is interested in the beliefs 
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of his characters, especially their political beliefs. ‘The speaker considered that this play 
probably indicates the direction in which poetic drama will develop, i.e. away from 
reality. 

The next speaker was Mr. L. N. B. Thomas, on Family Reunion by T.S. Eliot. He con- 
sidered that the poetry was in excess of the situation, in contrast to Murder in the Cathedral. 
The sentiment of the play is real though the characters are statuesque figures made to 
voice poetic philosophies. 

The last speaker was Mr. Frank Wilmot, the President, who spoke on ‘E. E. Kellett 
and the Traditional Attitude’. Kellett’s theory is that there is unconscious bias as well 
as deliberate distortion on the part of the historian and that there are all sorts of in- 
fluences on our taste—not necessarily literary influences—such as war, heredity, &c. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


FORT HARE 
Seventeenth Annual Report, 1939. 

The activities of the branch and the interest displayed in them have been fully main- 
tained during 1939. 

On March g0 Rev. D. J. Darlow read an interesting paper on ‘The Prometheus of 
Aeschylus and of Shelley’. 

On May 4 Dr. P. D. Strachan gave a lecture on ‘The Last Infirmities of Noble 
Writers’, in which he showed that grammar was a matter of logic. 

Rev. E. W. Grant spoke on “The King’s Highway in English Prose’ on June 1. Ina 
very interesting lecture Mr. Grant traced the part played by roads in English history, 
allegory, and fiction. 

On August 3 Professor P. Haworth spoke on “The Comedies of Shakespeare’, illus- 
trating Shakespeare’s types of humour by means of quotations and modern examples of 
similar humour. 

On September 7 Dr. O. C. Jensen gave a paper on ‘Wit and Humour’, which was 
very well received. 

On October 5 Mr. J. P. Benyon took as his subject ‘Rupert Brooke’, and dealt with 
it in a masterly and sympathetic manner. 

As usual Professor G. F. Dingemans gave the closing lecture of the year. His subject 
this year was ‘Georg Schmidt, Pioneer of mission work in South Africa’. To all who 
heard the lecture Georg Schmidt has become much more than a mere name in history. 


PRETORIA 
We had a successful year in Pretoria, our monthly meetings being well attended. 
Among the addresses delivered were an address on Chaucer by Dr. Hooper of the 
Witwatersrand University; one by Professor Greig, also of the Witwatersrand University, 
on Jane Austen; one on Biography by Professor Wallis of the Pretoria University; one 
on Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida by Mr. Jenkins of the Witwatersrand University; 
and one on Thomas Chatterton by Mr. Wegger of Pretoria. 


WELLINGTON 


Hucuenot Unriversiry CAPE PROVINCE 
Hon. President: Mrs. Newman. 
Hon. Secretary: Miss P. Smuts. 
Hon. Treasurer: Miss K. Coles. 
Additional Member: Miss E. D. Aitken. 
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The meetings of the society this year have been well attended on the whole. We are 
extremely pleased that so many of our outside friends have managed to attend. 

Our activities began towards the end of March, as soon as possible after the beginning 
of the academic year. At the first meeting various books read during the vacation were 
discussed. 

The next meeting was held on April 5, when Professor (Mrs.) Newman gave an 
extremely interesting and comprehensive lecture on the use of proper names in literature, 
entitled ‘What’s in a Name?’ 

Owing to the fact that our next meeting was the nearest to Shakespeare Day, we 
decided to devote that night’s programme to the reading of famous passages from his 
works, 

The 10th of May marks the first meeting of the year to be addressed by an outside 
speaker. Professor Inskip from Capetown University, who had just returned from a 
trip overseas, gave us his impressions of “The Stage in England To-day’. 

We were fortunate enough to have a lecturer from Stellenbosch University, Mr. Dur- 
rant, to address us in August. He chose the poet W. B. Yeats as the subject of his address, 

The English Association combined with the Dramatic Society on September 13, when 
the one-act play April Showers, by Philip Johnson, was staged. 

At further meetings we hope to have two or three outside speakers to address us. 

We are pleased to say that our branch of the English Association has been more lively 
this year and the meetings have been better attended. 

We wish to thank our President, Mrs. Newman, for all the time and energy which 
she has put into our society. 


WITWATERSRAND 


The annual general meeting of the branch was held on August 21, 1939, and the 
following officers were elected for the current year: 
President: Dr. A. G. Hooper. 
Vice-Presidents: The Lord Bishop of Johannesburg, Professor J. Y. T. Greig, 
Mr. J. C. Merkin, Professor J. Orr, Mr. H. R. Raikes, Professor J. P. R. Wallis. 
Secretary: Mr. Harold Jenkins. 
Treasurer: Miss Anna H. Smith. 
Committee: Miss K. Baker, Mr. A. J. Friedgut, Mr. R. F. Kennedy, Mr. R. S. Myers, 
Miss P. M. Speight, Miss J. Van Velden, Miss M. Wayburne. 
Immediately after the business meeting Professor Greig addressed the members on 
the novels of Jane Austen. 
Subsequent meetings have been held at which papers and addresses have been given 
on the following subjects: 
September 12, Miss Leontine Sagan on ‘English acting in the time of Garrick and 
Kean’. 
October 10, Professor I. D. MacCrone on “The New Propaganda’. 
November 14, Mr. Clayton Lane, the American Commercial Attaché in Johannes- 
burg, on ‘Some American Books for South Africans’. 
December 12, Dr. C. P. Anning on ‘Books of 1939’. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


We deeply regret the death of Mr. T. A. Stephens. He was Hon. General Secretary 
in 1934-35, and throughout his connexion with the Association he was one of its most 
active and practical supporters. During the last years of his official life in the Board 
of Education as Staff Inspector in English he was brought into exceptionally close touch 
with the practical problems of English teaching in the Class Room. His advice on 
these problems was widely sought by teachers of English in every type of Secondary 
School, and for several years he also conducted one of the Summer School courses 
for teachers of English organized by the Board of Education. 

In all these activities he was mindful of the aims and activities of our Association, 
and did much to promote an interest in its work and publications. 


The English School Theatre Society is much to be congratulated on taking its produc- 
tions to the reception areas. She Stoops to Conquer has been performed with great 
success in a number of different places ranging from Cheltenham to Brighton, and it 
is hoped to follow up this success with the production of a Shakespeare play in the 
spring. 


We acknowledge with thanks the first number of English in Schools, a magazine 
edited by Denys Thompson and founded by Miss Paule de Lépervanche, the Editor of 
the School Library Review. 

The new magazine is issued once a term and is devoted to the various problems and 
aspects of English teaching with which teachers of English are concerned. The following 
subjects of articles contained in the first number give some indication of the range of 
interests of the journal—e.g. Aims in English teaching—The Pre-Certificate Year— 
School Certificate English—Fifth Form English—Sixth Form English. 

Correspondence and articles for English in Schools should be sent to the Editor, Gres- 
ham’s School, Holt, Norfolk. The annual subscription for the Magazine is 5s. 


Contributions intended for the Summer Number should reach the Editor not later than June 1. 
As we are often asked whether English is available for the general public, we take this opportunity 
of stating that the Magazine can be obtained through Messrs. W. H. Smith & Co. and any of the 
leading booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, the Oxford University Press.—Ed. — 


Members whom it may still concern are reminded to apply for revised Banker’s Orders on account 
of the increased subscriptions. The Magazine cannot be sent until subscriptions have been received. 


An Index of Vol. II of English is being printed. Copies of the Index can soon be obtained from 
the Secretary, 3 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7, at a charge of 1s. per copy. Remittances should 
accompany the applications. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from January 1st to December gist, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s <r 
ENGLISH (three numbers), and the Presidential Address. 


(b) Members of the Association are entitled to purchase the Annual Bibliography of 
the Modern Humanities Research Association at the reduced members’ price of 45. 6d., 
post free, non-members’ price being 8s. 6d. Application should be made to the Acting 
Secretary of the English Association, 3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


(¢) The annual subscription to the Central Body is ros. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
Studies’ and the ‘ Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 1s. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘ Essays and Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(d) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 175. 6d. 


(¢) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Acting Secretary, 
3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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Contents of Volume II, No. 10 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE Wilfrid Gibson 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON V. de Sola Pinto 
ENGLISH AND THE SPENS REPORT B. Ifor Evans 
A MEMORY OF MAY MORRIS é Mona Wilson 
BURKE’S WORKMANSHIP H. V. F. Somerset 
POEMS 
Lord Gorell Ruth Hedger S.M. Tusting 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN 


Contents of Volume II, No. 11 


YEATS T. Sturge Moore 
THE PROBLEM OF ENGLISH AND THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE Guy Boas 
MY POOR FRIEND SMART ; Mona Wilson 
LETTERS OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD W. L. Bond 
POEM 
Courtnay Pearse 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 


Contents of Volume II, No. 12 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MRS. MINIVER Jan Struther 
“VEX NOT HIS GHOST’. A FANTASY W.A. Rathkey 
MOSAIQUES OF THE AIR. A NOTE ON ANDREW MARVELL S. Gorley Putt 
POETRY, REAL AND MODERN Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
POEMS 
G. Rostrevor Hamilton G. M. Hort F. L. Lucas 
Herbert Palmer Phillis Rowley 


DRAMATIC NOTES, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, BULLETIN, JUNIOR BRANCHES 
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BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


KOYLES 
KOR 
BOOKS 


New and secondhand books on every 
subject. Stock of nearly three million 
volumes 
JOIN THE CLASSICS BOOK CLUB! 


Members buy beautiful editions of the 
world’s masterpieces of literature for only 
2s. 6d. each 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
| LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Even in War time, Love remains 
and finds its most beautiful 
expression in 


LOVE SONGS 
FOR YOUNG LOVERS 


By MARIE C. STOPES 


Praised by the Poet Laureate, Bernard 
Shaw, Sir A. Quiller-Couch,. Laurence 
Binyon, Dr. Havelock Ellis, Walter de la 
Mare, Lord Alfred Douglas, &c. 


‘No one else now writing employs the same 
intensely lyrical expression superimposed on a 
background of hard scientific fact.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘It is as if Dr. Marie Stopes had woven a crown 
of stars around the cold light of reason.” 
World Service Review. 


5s. (Vellum, signed, 10s. 6d.) 


HEINEMANN 


BOOKSELLERS 
SINCE 1790 


The best books on every 
subject and all new 
publications 


Departments for Foreign 
Secondhand, and Chil- 
dren’s Books 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
477 OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W. 

Mayfair 3601 
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